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on ILFAGOLOR! 


If you have a roll-film camera, take a roll of Ilfacolor— 





and get better-than-ever colour pictures ... returned to 
you as glorious colour en-prints. 

Ilfacolor prints are easy to take, easy to pass from 
hand to hand. Mount them in an album, and order 
extra prints to give your friends. Ilfacolor is the result 


of intensive research by leading Ilford scientists— 





Britain's top photographic experts—and world-famous 
colour and dyestuffs chemists of ICI. 
Ilfacolor is available in 120, 620 and 127 roll- film 


sizes. Get a roll now and be first to show your results. 




















ILFACOLOR PRINTS! 


ILFORD famous in black-and-white «fabulous in colour! 
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have i 


commons 


Giant liners . . . huge tankers . . . humble cargo ships... sleek warships . . . names that make 
history. All brought to life by the hands of the men at Clydebank. Men born with the inherited 
and priceless skill of generations. Men in whose hands the finest tools and techniques of our age 
are applied with such sureness and thoroughness that ships are fashioned with the indelible 
birthmark . . . ‘CLYDEBANK BUILT.’ 


JOHN BROWN 


& CO. (CLYDEBANK) LTD., SCOTLAND 


THE BIRTH PLACE OF GREAT SHIPS 
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HONGKONG 
BANKING 


Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have large assets, a fine tradition and 
a wealth of experience. United, they offer a comprehensive 
service in all matters affecting business with the East 
and the Middle East. Their advice and help are your 
surest “passports” to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million. 
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Trim * 
thanks to 


Stainless 


SESC] 


4 Coach: builders call it trim, salesmen call it 
brightwork, mechanics refer to fittings. But 
they all agree that stainless steel is miles more 
satisfactory. Its brightness is solid—you 
couldn't rub it off if you tried. 








FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. 
STAYBRITE WORKS, SHEFFIELD 


— the only Company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the 
production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 
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BANKS LIKE HAVING 
NEW CUSTOMERS 


The number of people who think banks are all marble and high hat gets smaller every 
year. It’s good old superstition, but it’s dreadfully old-fashioned. Banks don’t dream 
of looking down their noses just because a new customer’s young, and hasn’t got much 
of an income. He’ll have more, one day—and his bank account will help him in his 
climb into the money. So if you’ve got your eyes on the stars, keep your feet on the 
ground and open an account with Barclays first. It’s a step you will never regret. 


meh BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Money 1s our business 
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WITNESS TO A TRAGIC CONFLICT: FRENCH TROOPS MARCHING TO BIZERTA DURING THE FIGHTING OVER THE FRENCH BASE. 
On July 17 President Bourguiba of Tunisia delivered to France an ultimatum reasons. Warning that the base would be cut off if no move was made, to 
that she should begin withdrawing her troops and closing her bases within evacuate it President Bourguiba ordered road blocks to be set up, and on July 19 
two days. This action was the culmination of many years of failure to agree Tunisian troops attacked the base, thus beginning a sad and futile battle which 
on the future of the big Sidi Ahmed base, a short distance from Bizerta, which continued with ever-increasing ferocity until both sides agreed to a cease-fire on 
is Tunisian sovereign territory, but vital to the French mainly for strategic July 22. Other photographs appear on pages 159 to 161. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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EARLY sixty years ago the Conservative 

Party, after a long period of power, came a 
terrible crash. It did so, partly because the country 
had grown tired of it, as in the end it does of all 
parties and persons in power, but also because the 
party had itself become divided on an economic 
issue about which the electorate felt strongly. The 
issue, though subsequently much confused, was 
protection and, in particular, protection against 
cheap imports of foreign food in order, not so 
much to assist the trade of the United Kingdom, 
which was thriving, but to further the economic 
development and unity of the British Empire and 
of the great self-governing British nations which 
were growing up in the Antipodes, the New 
World and Africa. Personally I believe that 
Joseph Chamberlain—the protagonist of Tariff 
Reform, as it was called, and the greatest 
Colonial Secretary in our history—was right 
and that had the policy he recommended 
been wholeheartedly adopted by his party, 
and for the reasons he recommended it, the 
course of our own and the world’s history 
might have been changed for the better and 
that, though the Conservatives might still 
have lost the 1905 General Election, they would 
have been returned to power later on a pro- 
gramme which would have resulted in the 
former British Empire becoming by now an 
internal free-trade economy as vast and 
powerful as those of the United States and 
Soviet Union or of the newly founded Euro- 
pean Common Market about whose prospects 
we are hearing so much to-day. I may, of 
course, be completely wrong in this belief and 
Joseph Chamberlain may have been wrong in 
his predictions, but there is no escaping the 
fact that the diametrically opposite policy 
chosen by the electorate—one which had proved 
highly successful in the half-century or more 
before 1905—has been accompanied by a 
gradual narrowing of our commercial prospects 
and global political power and has led ulti- 
mately to the economic impasse in which we 
now find ourselves. 

What seems at least probable in the light 
of what has since happened is that, had the 
Conservative Party gone into the 1905 General 
Election whole-heartedly agreed instead of 
basically divided on this issue, both the 
immediate prospects of the Party and the long- 
term prospects of the British community 
throughout the world would have been brighter. 
Yet though half the Conservatives in the 
country—for the most part the younger and 
more vital elements in the Party—received 
Joseph Chamberlain’s vision of imperial eco- 
nomic union with enthusiasm, the other, and 
older and more staid half, viewed it with 
misgiving and even dislike. In part at least as a 
result of this lack of conviction the party was 
shattered at the polls and the country elected, 
regardless of the Empire's future, to abide in the 
well-trodden economic road it had so successfully 
followed in the 19th century when the Industrial 
Revolution and its mineral wealth made it the 
principal and, at first almost sole, manufacturing 
supplier of Europe, When fifteen or sixteen years 
later the Conservative Party returned to power, 
despite a tentative and unsuccessful attempt by 
its new leader, Stanley Baldwin, to revert to 
Joseph Chamberlain’s ideal, it continued to steer 
a 19th-century course through the economic tem- 
pests of the 2oth century, and when finally in the 
early ‘thirties, under the zgis of Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s son, the nation belatedly, and out of immedi- 
ate necessity, embarked on a partial policy of 
imperial , it was too late for that 
policy to produce the revolutionary expansion in 
empire ion which might have followed 
the adoption of a system of empire free trade 





and capital investment in the early years of the 
century. 

To-day a Conservative Party, which has been 
continuously in power for ten years, is once more 
faced by an economic crossing of the ways which 
threatens to divide it. Is Great Britain, which 
deliberately turned down the opportunity of doing 
so—and under far more favourable conditions—a few 
years ago, to join, if it can, the Western European 
Common Market, abandoning its partial system of 
Commonwealth preference as the price of doing so, 
or is it to remain outside with its manufacturing 
exports increasingly shut out from Western 
European markets ? If it be true, as I think it is, 
that the United Kingdom’s membership of the 
Common Market would gravely weaken the bonds 
of Commonwealth, and particularly those of the 


central core of the Commonwealth—the English- 
speaking nations of what used to be the British 
Empire—can the Conservative Party embark on 
such a reversal of what has now long been its 
historic policy without producing as great a 
division in its ranks as preceded the electoral 
debacle of 1905? In the last resort political 
parties are bound together by common idealism 
quite as much as by common interest, and a 
party whose leaders, for whatever reasons, 
repudiate that idealism is almost certain to be 
gravely weakened as a result. This truth was 
illustrated after Sir Robert Peel and his Cabinet 
colleagues repealed the Corn Laws in 1846, leaving 
their followers without the cement of common 
belief that had hitherto bound them. The 
consequence for them was a period of nearly 
thirty years in the political wilderness. Something 
of the same sort might happen if the leaders of the 
same party to-day were to take the country into 
an economic union with Europe without first 
weaning their followers from the belief that blood 


r} together as they began it. 


is thicker than water and that the kinsfolk overseas 
who voluntarily came to Britain’s aid in the dark 
days of 1914 and 1940 cannot without dishonour 
be accorded less favoured terms in her markets 
than those who fought against or abandoned her 
in her hour of trial. In the present case the 
electoral eclipse that followed the jettisoning of the 
Party’s traditional ideal might prove even darker. 
For it is not only the Commonwealth whose 
interests may have to be sacrificed to enable 
Britain to enter the European Common Market. 
British agriculture is also threatened, and, if the 
farmer’s vote were to turn decisively against the 
Government, a landslide in the rural constituencies 
might leave the Conservative Party without the 
electoral asset that has preserved its continued 
existence in even its darkest days. 

““My conception of a great statesman,” 
said Disraeli at the time of Peel’s abandonment 
of his party's historic policy, “is of one who 
represents a great idea—an idea which may 
lead him to power; an idea with which he may 
identify himself, an idea which he may develop, 
an idea which he may and can impress on the 
mind and conscience of a nation.”’ ‘There are 
powerful arguments of expediency in favour 
of Britain joining the Common Market, yet 
expediency divorced from moral principle 
always ends, history suggests, in a national 
cul de sac. The Government is faced by a cruel 
dilemma—it is the ultimate destiny of all 
governments to be confronted by dilemmas— 
and one that it has got to solve. Might not 
the course of truest wisdom be, not to offer 
this country the choice between entry into the 
Common Market and a dissolution of the bonds 
of Commonwealth, but to make it clear to the 
world that Britain will not be divided from 
those other Britains which are an inherent part 
of her historic polity and heritage and offer 
to enter the Common European Market with 
them if they and others wish it, but on no 
account without them ? Magnanimity in poli- 
tics, said Burke, is not seldom the truest 
wisdom, and a great empire and little minds 
go ill together. Such a policy of faith and 
resolution could unite the country and 
the British nations and might reanimate the 
whole free world. ‘‘ Throw your heart over,” 
was the motto of the great Assheton-Smith, 
“and your horse will follow.” And if 
Western Europe refused the immense acces- 
sion of strength and opportunity that such 
a union with the British oceanic nations 
could give, then those nations could still 
close their ranks and seek their destiny 
Some words 

I wrote in the summer of Dunkirk still seem 
to me to be basically true. 

Britain to-day has still two supreme assets—the 
character of her people and the lands of promise won for 
her in the past. Both have been neglected : both, despite 
defective leadership and lack of human vision, survive. 
The one is her guarantee of victory. The other is her 
opportunity for fulfilling the English dream. In the 
past many pursuing that vision have argued that it 
would be better if England ceased to be a world commer- 
cial power and become again a little land like Sweden or 
Holland, producing only for quality and the happiness 
of her people. But a nation, which has allowed its 
population to exceed its capacity for feeding it by more 
than half, cannot exist within its own narrow compass. 
Starvation and ruin for our densely populated millions 
have been the unthinkable price threatened for every 
attempt to discard the servitude and uncertainty 
of world laissez-faire trading conditions for a gentler 
and juster organisation of national life. Yet there 
remains an alternative. Carfida and Australia, New 
Zealand and the Rhodesias are the life-line of the 
English future. There lies the appeal for the British 
people from the slum, the dole and the regimentation 
of the factory.* 

* English Saga, Collins, p. 333 
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GUARDING THE ENTRANCE TO THE LAKE ON WHICH THE FRENCH BASE IS 
SITUATED: THE TUNISIAN CITY OF BIZERTA, STORMED BY FRENCH PARATROOPERS 
AFTER THE FRENCH BASE HAD BEEN BLOCKADED. 


This illustration is based on Admiralty Chart No. 1569, with permission 
of the Controller of Her med (3 Office, and of the Hydrographer 
of the Navy. 


THE SCENE OF A FUTILE BATTLE: 
BIZERTA, A STRATEGIC CITY. 


HE sudden flare-up in Tunisia marks the climax of many years 
of demand and counter-demand by Tunisia and France, 
during which no settlement was ever reached. Since Tunisia achieved 
her full independence in 1956, she has put pressure on France 
to relinquish her air and naval base on the Lake of Bizerta. Less 
than eighteen months ago President Bourguiba of Tunisia called 
for the evacuation of the base within a month, threatening to take 
drastic action if necessary. The date he gave for when these 
measures should be taken was February 8, the second anniversary 
of the bombing of Sakiet Sidi Yussef by French aircraft. In fact, 
President Bourguiba waited much longer than he said before taking oa 
action, and finally presented France with an ultimatum on July 17 asx ee ee eS, 9 
to start withdrawing her troops within two days. Since apparently ‘ te TA ieee 
no preparations for leaving had been made by the French authori- , ae 
ties, they were forced either to abandon the base or to defend it. Ais il 
Although the base is of great strategic value, France has already CITY OF TRAGIC BLOODSHED: BIZERTA, (A 1942 PHOTOGRAPH), WITH ITS CANAL WHICH THE FRENCH NAVY 
evacuated her bases in Mali and Morocco. HAVE RELIED ON AS AN APPROACH. TUNISIA HAS LONG REQUESTED THE FRENCH TO LEAVE THE BASE. 
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LAMENTABLE VIOLENCE IN A PEACEFUL COUNTRY: BIZERTA OCCUPIED. 


BY LATE ON JULY 22 FRENCH TROOPS HAD VIRTUALLY COMPLETED THEIR OCCUPATION OF SOME OF THE 639 PRISONERS WHO HAD BEEN TAKEN BY THE FRENCH BY JULY 28. MEN, 
BIZERTA’S STRATEGIC POINTS. HERE THEY MAN A CROSSROADS IN THE CITY. WOMEN AND YOUTHS ALL PLAYED A PART IN ATTACKING THE FRENCH. 


al 





THE AIRFIELD AT SIDI AHMED, WITH A STATION NEARBY AFTER A STRAFING BY FRENCH AIRCRAFT. 
IT WAS THE DECISION TO LENGTHEN THIS AIRFIELD THAT CONTRIBUTED TO THE FIGHTING. 


KEEPING WATCH ON A SILENT AND BATTERED TOWN: FRENCH PARATROOPERS CARRYING OUT 
CLEARING-UP OPERATIONS IN OWE OF BIZERTA’S MAIN STREETS. 


Over 706 people, including women and children, died in the three-day battle 
between Tunisian and French troops in and around Bizerta. The situation 
really became explosive on the evening of July 19 when Tunisian troops attacked 
the French naval and air base at Sidi: Ahmed, and were repelled by French 
troops. Earlier in the day it was reported by the French authorities that a 
French helicopter carrying supplies near the base was shot at by Tunisians, 


DUCKING FOR SAFETY: NURSES AND DOCTORS IN THE MAIN BIZERTA HOSPITAL, 
WHERE THEY HAD TO COPE WITH MANY OF THE 1000 AMD MORE WOUNDED. 
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WITH THE SMOKE OF GUN-FIRE RISING BEYOND THEM: FRENCH PARATROOPERS LANDING 
TO REINFORCE THE GARRISON AT THE SIDI AHMED BASE NEAR BIZERTA ON JULY 19. 


THE SCARS OF WAR AT THEIR BACKS: FRENCH PARATROOPERS IN THE STREETS 
OF BIZERTA AFTER THEY HAD FORCIBLY OCCUPIED IT ON JULY 22. 


Following the refusal of the French offer of cease-fire talks, the French 
troops with overwhelmingly powerful support from tanks and from the 
air, advanced into Bizerta itself. President Bourguiba ordered his troops 
to fight to the end, and described the French offer of talks as “an ulti- 
matum.”’ He announced the blocking of French oil supplies, and gave 
warning of sabotage. Meanwhile, as French troops were gaining control 
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THE BATTLE OF BIZERTA: A FRENCH SOLDIER LEAPING THE BODY OF A SHOT TUNISIAN 
TO ENTER A BUILDING WHERE SNIPERS HAD BEEN HOLDING OUT. 


FRENCH ROCKETS ON TUNISIAN SOIL: CIVILIANS EXAMINING THE EVIDENCE OF ATTACK 
BY TWO FRENCH NAVAL AIRCRAFT NEAR BIZERTA. 


of the city, the Security Council met on July 21 to take up a complaint by 
Tunisia of “acts of aggression by France.”” The Council finally adopted 
a resolution calling for an immediate cease-fire. By then the French had 
virtually won their battle. There are reported to be 25 French dead and 
nearly 700 Tunisian, but the French deny ruthless attacks on civilians, and 
claim that they confined themselves to countering attacks against them. 
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FIGHTING IN BIZERTA; AND FRENCH TROOPS ‘DROPPING IN TO SIDI AHMED. 
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HERE are danger spots, in some 
cases several, in all the conti- 
nents of the world. Some, like Laos 
boil down to virtually nothing at inter- 
vals and can hardly be called inter- 
national or world-wide perils at their 
worst; others, like a number in Africa, 
vary in their intensity, but we are not 
at any time allowed to overlook them 
as we frequently can Laos. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that none of them rivals Berlin in its 
sinister intensity This is virtually the only 
issue which may at any moment become terrifying 
and which, in fact, has just done so. This danger 
is, of course, the clearly defined threat of 
Mr. Khrushchev to take independent action over 
West Berlin and unite the two parts of the city 
without reference to repeated Russian engage- 
ments in the past. 


This danger is what it is because of the situa- 
tion of Berlin, its population, and the enormous 
concentration of force—The Times puts it at 

7,500 troops and police, two-thirds of them 
Russian, and 1200 tanks within 30 miles of the 
city. It is exacerbated by the growing power of 
Germany—even 
East Germany, 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
RENEWED PERIL FROM BERLIN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


luxurious and soft in their mode of living. It 
is not certain that a lift of the scale of that 
organised last time would now suffice. I am told, 
though I find it hard to believe my informants, 
that it is not certain whether a lift on the same 
scale could now be organised. Apart from this, 
we face once more the chilling reflection that 
nowhere in the world is there greater risk of a 
major war 


It must be as a result of doubts about the 
air-lift that military opinion in the United States 
favours action by land forces. If the two methods 
were on an equality from the point of view of 
efficacity one would probably opt for the lift as 
the less likely to lead to a major clash. It was said 
at the time that the late Aneurin Bevan had been 
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the part of the Soviet Union and 
reject its right to take them. At th: 
same time they express their belief i: 
a stop-gap to a full peace treaty, a 
had already been put.forward. They 
deny that Berlin is situated on th: 
territory of the German Democrati 
Republic, since the contrary is alread 
a matter of agreement. There can bx 
no doubt of the serious nature of their warnin 
against such action as the Soviet Union proposes 
They are not of the opinion that the lack of a peac: 
treaty, desirable though it be, constitutes a crisi: 
They stoutly defend the attitude—the genera! 
attitude at least—of the German Federal Republi 
and maintain that it has lived up to its obligations 


It may be admitted that both the Soviets and 
East Germany find themselves in a dilemma 
Refugees continue to pour out at a fantastic rate 
from the East to the West, and there is no sign 
of a check in arrivals. This cannot be any mor 
welcome, except from the point of view of 
humanity, to West Germany, though it does not 
appear to be creating an immediate problem oi 
unemployment. There has been one serious revolt 

in the Demox 





though the 
Democratic Re- 
public has not 
the population 
or the military 
resources of the 
Federal Repub- 
lic and would 
not be permitted 
to use them if 
it had. The 
Situation is 
made worse by 
the nature of 
the communica- 
tions of the 
United States, 
the United 
Kingdom, and 
France with 
West Berlin, a 
long and vulner- 
able corridor 
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It may sound 
unreasonable 
and fruitless to 
go on nagging 
about the folly 
of the Allies 
when they first 
entered Berlin, 
but it was surely 
inexcusable 
Admittedly 
there existed an 
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ratic Republi 
and, despit 
greatly in 
creased precau 
tions, another 
cannot be com 
pletely ruled 
out Some 
respectable 
opinion holds 
that a satisfa 
tory stop-gap 
solution to the 
problem of a 
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Does Mr 
Khrushchev 
contemplate the 
possibility of a 
fA nuclear war on 
af a 4g yer this matter: 

[een §6The balance of 
oe aie Sa opinion finds 
that he does not 
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great extent on 
the rights of 
access to it, and 
on this point 
there was no 
safeguard. I 
have related 
before, but it is worth repeating, that I was living 
in a Press camp in the British Zone when the 
column set off for Berlin and was shocked by 
the messages which came in to the effect that the 
Russians were holding it up on some plea not 
always true and trifling if it were, such as that 
there was one truck too many in it. I can honestly 
claim that I then foresaw the likelihood of 
continual pinpricks of this kind, increasing at 
intervals to very serious and dangerous threats 
to the small forces of occupation. 





































It is now clear that a situation may arise 
resembling that of the famous airlift which, after 
some critical moments, discomfited the Russians 
and compelled them to raise the siege. There 
I was as wrong as I ever have been: I expected 
the airlift to fail, and in this I was not alone. 
However, because the last succeeded we must not 
necessarily conclude that the next would do 
so. The background is very different. Then the 
West Berliners formed a community of hardy 
resisters, who scarcely needed to tighten their 
belts because they were drawn so tight already. 


To-day these people are still hard-working and 
stout-hearted, but they have become relatively 





THE SITUATION OF BERLIN AS ENVISAGED BY THE WEST GERMAN DEFENCE MINISTRY: THE CITY RINGED BY SOVIET AND EAST GERMAN 
INFANTRY AND MECHANISED TROOPS AND ANTI-AIRCRAFT ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A survey by the West German Defence Ministry 


in favour of land action with tanks, and I remember 
thinking that, if the story was true, it was lucky 
for us all that he did not possess the powers of a 
dictator. These stories are, however, sometimes 
built on slender bases and I certainly am not going 
to guarantee the veracity of this. 


In general, the United States, whoever directs 
its policy, is inclined to be stiffer than the British 
or the French. The Notes addressed to Mr. 
Khrushchev on the subject of Berlin are for the 
most part similar, but the American goes further 
than the British and French when it states that, 
should independent action be taken by the 
Russians, the three Powers must take steps to 
insure their rights of access to the city. It is 
to the amateur eye a very slight emphasis, but it 
is one of which every student of the language of 
diplomacy will be disposed to take note. Yet the 
American note is in no sense aggressive and 
the British Government can have no complaint 
to make about it, though there have been s 
differences of opinion about the means of action 
appropriate to the present situation 


All three Notes published on July 18 answer 
the threat of independent or unilateral steps on 


and 292 armoured vehicles stationed within 50 kilometres (about 31 miles) of Berlin. This 
garrisons. 


Even he has to 
take into ac- 
count the tem- 
per oft he 
people, and 
there is little 
doubt that it is 
by a great majority devoted to the cause of 
peace. He could drag it into war, but the 
consequences might be fatal even socially and 
politically, to take no account of the military 
implications. Is he pursuing a policy of “ brink- 
manship” ? To judge by the signs, this is more 
probable. He is, however, a strange mixture of 
the cautious and the impetuous, even the reckless, 
so that one can rarely be certain which mood 
will prevail. 


that there were about 
permanent 


_ It must freely be admitted that the imme- 
diate future looks at worst terrifying, at best 
inconclusive, though the best is much to be 
preferred to the worst, because inaction would 
not be by any means wholly unwelcome. This 
may sound cold comfort, but it would be un- 
wise to keep our spirits up by mere whistling. 
Some such crises have died down or been softened 
in the past, but this is one of the toughest with 
which the West has yet been faced. It is only 
too likely that the subject will have to be 
examined again in the near future. Meanwhile 
the only possible line to take is to go carefully 
and keep our spirits up, not by whistling but 
by faith in the cause : 
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La 
THE ATLANTIC. WATER POURING FROM CAPTAIN GRISSOM AFTER A 
HELICOPTER LIFTED HIM FROM THE SEA, FOLLOWING HIS ESCAPE. 


THE ATLANTIC. is ITS ATTEMPT 

TO RECOVER THE CAPSULE IN WHICH 

CAPTAIN GRISSOM MADE HIS SPACE 

FLIGHT: A U.S. HELICOPTER DIPPING 
INTO THE WATER. 


Ca: Vir; 
ale Pp 
mander Shepard. By accident, how- 





n a helicopter got 

capsule it was 
unable to hold it and the capsule (with 
its recorded information) sank to the 
bottom of the ocean. Much of. this 
information, however, had been moni- 
tored in the control room at Cape 

Canaveral. 


(Right. ) 

KUWAIT. MEN OF 42 ‘AL MARINE 

COMMANDO EMBARKING IN THE CARRIER 

H.MS, BULWARK, THEIR TURN 
OF DUTY PROTECTING KUWAIT. 

On July 19 elements of the 2nd Para- 

ch Marine 








MOSCOW. A FROM GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA: AN INCIDENT DURING THE 
FILM FESTIVAL RECEPTION WHEN MAJOR GAGARIN MADE HIS ACQUAINTANCE 


“ 
: = 
WARSAW. MAJOR YURI GAGARIN, THE WORLD’S FIRST SPACEMAN, WAVING FROM THE CAR —— ae en iiT. Oa fay a0 be ald a — 
DURING HIS DRIVE THROUGH WARSAW, WHERE HE WAS COOLLY RECEIVED, ON JULY 20. y hg kof mh = ty 
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(Left.) 

SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 
THE SCENE AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO A 
2000-FT.-LONG RAIL. 
WAY TUNNEL WHERE 
FIREMEN WERE 
FIGHTING THE BLAZE. 
THE TUNNEL COL- 


BEEN EVACUATED— 
OVER THE TUNNEL 
CRASHED DOWN. 


(Right. ) 

KUWAIT. 

A COSTLY FIRE: AN 
OIL DERRICK, 20 MILES 
OFF THE COAST, 
WHICH HAD BEEN 
BURNING FOR TWO 
MONTHS. AN EXPERT 
ON OIL STATED 
NOTHING CAN BE DONE 
TO STOP BLAZE. 
AN IDEA HAD BEEN 
PUT FORWARD TO 
DRILL ANOTHER HOLE 
AT AN ANGLE AND 
PUMP IN THICK MUD. 





NORTHERN ANGOLA. A PHOTOGRAPH SAID TO BE OF ANGOLA REBELS IN TRAINING AT 

A SECRET CAMP, AND DELIVERED BY A COURIER IN LEOPOLDVILLE. THE REBELS CLAIM THE 

RIFLES WERE STOLEN FROM THE PORTUGUESE. PORTUGUESE TROOPS WERE CARRYING OUT 
EXTENSIVE CLEANING-UP OPERATIONS IN THE NEMBUANGONGO HILL AREA. 
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HELSINKI. SPINNAKERS AT SEA: SWITZERLAND AND ITALY IN THE LEAD DURING 
THE FINAL INTERNATIONAL §.5-METRE YACHT RACE FOR THE WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP. 
The first world champion for international 5.5-metre yachts is Yilliam XI, from 
Switzerland—the country without a sea. Here Yilliam (right) is shown battling with 
the Italian Voltina in the last of the five races. Yilliam won four of them, in- 
cluding this one. A Danish yacht was overall second, and Voltina third. The British 
yacht, Yeoman VII (R. A. Aisher), finished twelfth. 
(Right. ) 


FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
MISS UNIVERSE ON 
HER EARTH-BOUND 
THRONE, WITH HER 
ATTENDANTS, WHOM 
SHE DEFEATED IN 
THE BEAUTY CON- 
TEST AT MIAMI 
. BEACH. 

The new Miss Uni- 
verse is a blonde 
German girl—who fled 
from East Berlin only 
a year ago—Miss 
Marlene Schmidt, 


AMSTERDAM. AN INGENIOUS AND EXCITING SPORT WHICH USES UP MORE ENERGY 
THAN SPACE: CYCLING BY REMOTE CONTROL IN A CITY HALL OF AMUSEMENTS. 
Every year during the summer months Amsterdam organises sports for young people who 
cannot go away on holiday. Here cyclists can battle away asif tackling the Gap-Brian¢gon 
lap of the Tour de France, and see their efforts translated into action before them. 


Wales (centre right), 


eighteen - year-old 
Miss Rose Marie 


was Miss England, 
eighteen-year-old 


NETHERLANDS. EVERYBODY 'S DOING IT! A WIN- 
NING BURST BY QUEEN JULIANA LEAVES A QUEEN’S 
COMMISSIONER, DR. J. CRAMER, WELL BEHIND DURING 
THIS TRY-OUT OF A NEW CYCLE TRACK IN THE VILLAGE 
OF TERHORTSERZAND. PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SPOTTED HER, AND SHE SPRINTED AHEAD, KEEPING 
BOTH HER HANDBAG AND HER BALANCE WITH EASE. 


BELGIUM. THE STRONG AND THE GODLY: A TAME 

LION CALMLY BEING LED AROUND ON A LEAD BY THE 

PARISH PRIEST OF A BELGIAN VILLAGE. “JAKKA” 

WAS GIVEN TO HIM WHEN THE LION WAS A FEW 

MONTHS OLD. NOW HE IS EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD, 

BUT SHOWS NO TENDENCY TO EAT THE PARISHIONERS. 
IN FACT HE ENJOYS PASTORAL VISITS. 
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A HEAVY HOWITZER IN THE PARADE OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT. TANKS AND ARTILLERY CAME 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES—BRITISH, AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN 


eemeenreemseennn ros serseeneonanammessnnecssenecmeaseecnens sensaecunees:-cupectsenaerersatetise—bener tase ss saeneetnane s ce@aeee 


DURING THE MILITARY PARADE ON IRAQ’S CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
1958 REVOLUTION: A TANK, PROBABLY RUSSIAN, BEING HAULED PAST THE REVIEWING STAND | BAGHDAD. GENERAL KASSEM’S SHOW OF IRAQ’S MILITARY 


MIGHT AT THE JULY 14 ANNIVERSARY PARADE. 


4 he principal feature of the celebrations on July 14 of the anniversary of 

Iraq’s 1958 revolution was an impressive military parade which moved past 
the permanent saluting-base occupied by General Kassem in Liberation Square 
in Baghdad. The principal display was of artillery and mechanised units; and 
these were derived from a number of sources. There were British Centurion 
and Russian T:54 tanks, all on carriers; there were Russian rocket launchers and 
howitzers and massive American 8-in. guns. In the fly-past there were Hunter 
jet fighters, Ilyushin 28 bombers, Mig 17 and 19 fighters and M.I.4 helicopters, 
also three large Russian transport aircraft. During the celebrations General 
Kassem, in his speech, said to Britain: ‘“‘ There is no necessity for you in Kuwait, 
so go home,”’ and added that had Iraq chosen to use force she could have taken 
Kuwait a long time ago. He promised his countrymen that they would soon 

enjoy liberty based on democratic institutions. 


| 
; 
; 


ANOTHER FEATURE OF THE IRAQ CELEBRATIONS: GENERAL KASSEM HANDING OVER THE 
DEEDS OF AN AGRICULTURAL UNIT TO A PEASANT, NOT FAR FROM BAGHDAD. 





CUTTING THE TAPE TO INAUGURATE THE NEW BAGHDAD-KUT HIGHWAY: GENERAL KASSEM GENERAL KASSEM GIVING A CONFIDENT WAVE FROM THE SALUTING-BASE DURING THE MILITARY 
SAID IT WOULD IN TIME BE EXTENDED TO “OUR PORT IN KUWAIT.” PARADE OF RATHER MORE THAN TWO-AND-A-HALF HOURS’ LENGTH 
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BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL. 









“ OPERATION BERNHARD.” By ANTHONY PIRIE.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


7 ITLER has loosed the Underworld on 
Germany, and in due course he will loose it 
on Europe.’’ The remark was made to me on the 
last day of November 1938, by an elderly German 
chemist from Frankfurt-am-Main, in the train 
between Sofia and Rustchuk in the relative privacy 
of a compartment of which he and | were the only 
occupants. How right he was we were soon to see, 
but it is only recently that many of us have 
realised that the Nazis included forgery among 
their other crimes, and until this book appeared 
I for one had no idea of the ramifications of this 
particular piece of villainy, for we are told that by the 
end of December 1944, the face value of the spurious 
Bank of England notes was 150 million pounds in 
round figures; how many of them were actually put 
into circulation will probably never be known. 


The idea originated, according to Mr. Pirie, in 
the forged German food- and clothing-coupons 
which British aeroplanes had been dropping over 
the Reich, but the forgeries were so clumsy that 
the people who found them immedi- 
ately handed them over to the 
police. The Reich Security Service 
decided to go one better and print 
Bank of England notes, so in the 
utmost secrecy the necessary plant 
was assembled at Sachsenhausen 
while an expert staff, mostly 
Jewish, was recruited from the con- 
centration camps. The scheme had 
the approval, though not always 
the enthusiastic approval, of the 
Nazihierarchy, but only on the con- 
dition imposed by Dr. Funk, the 
Minister of Economics, that the 
forged notes were not to be passed 
within the German economic area. 
The plot to ruin British credit may, 
however, date back to the First 
World War when there was a per- 
sistent rumour that in August 1914, 
the Germans were in negotiation 
for the purchase through some third 
party of The Financial News, in one 
number of which they proposed to 
announce that the Bank 
of England had suspended 
payment, trusting that the 
lie would never be caught 
up until the damage was 
done. 


Very considerable use 
was made of the forgeries 
in Yugoslavia for the pur- 
pose of buying from the 
partisans for German use 
the arms with which they 
had been supplied by the 
Allies; indeed it would be 
interesting to know what 
return Great Britain and 
the United States got from 
all the munitions which 
were so freely distributed. 
Of the Chetniks a German 
agent is reported as say- 
ing, ‘“‘As often as not, 
we’re more or less on good 
terms with them.’”’ Tito’s 
followers would not ap- 
pear to have been any 
more trustworthy : 

At about this time, 
strange things were going on 
in Agram. The German plenipotentiary there, Dr. 
Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau, received a message 
asking him to see a secret emissary. He agreed to do 
so, and with due precautions met a man, calling himself 
Petrovic. He pretended to be an unimportant go- 
between, but was in fact General Velebit, one of 
Marshal Tito’s closest collaborators, who after the war 
became Yugoslav ambassador to London. Petrovic 
brought a sensational proposal from Tito: in the event 
of the expected Allied landing somewhere along the 
Yugoslav Adriatic coast, the Germans and rebels 
should unite to hurl the invaders back into the sea. 


Hitler turned the proposal down with the 
remark, ‘‘ You don’t negotiate with rebels; you 
shoot them,’’ but the result was that all German 
authorities concerned were warned to be on the 
lookout, and to report immediately any suspicious 
movements in the Adriatic; the counter-measures 
which the military had worked out could then be 





A DOCUMENT FROM THE DEEP: A RECORD CARD 
GIVING SERIAL NUMBERS FOR THE FORGED 
ENGLISH BANK NOTES. 


AN AUSTRIAN LAKE BEGINS TO REVEAL ITS SECRETS: THE 
TYPE USED BY THE GERMANS TO PRINT ENGLISH BANK 
NOTE SERIAL NUMBERS. 


effectively applied and not rendered useless by 
surprise. 


The notes came in exceedingly handy when the 
Germans wanted to find out where Mussolini had 
been incarcerated by Badoglio, and {1000 slipped 
at the right moment to the right sergeant of 
Carabinieri put the Duce’s would-be rescuers on 
the right scent. In the meantime Himmler was 
trying to achieve the same result by magic. Since 
the flight of Hess occultism had been banned in 
Germany, and all its practitioners had been thrust 
into concentration camps, where they received the 
usual treatment of poor food, bad quarters, and 
brutality. Himmler now rescinded the order, and 
rounded up forty of the leading seers, soothsayers, 
fortune-tellers, astrologers, mediums, clairvoyants, 
and pendulum diviners from the camps, housed 
them in the most luxurious conditions, and formed 
them into a working party to discover where 
Mussolini was held captive. In due course one of 
them had word passed to him from outside as to 





the place in question, which he then disclosed to 
Himmler in circumstances which Mr. Pirie describes 
with his inimitable wit. 


Incidentally, all the evidence of these pages 
goes to reinforce the view widely held in modern 
Italy that Mussolini was most reluctant to put his 
son-in-law to death, and it was German pressure, 
chiefly exercised by Goebbels and Ribbentrop, 
which caused him to do it. Hitler never had any 
use for Ciano, though he respected Edda, yet it 
was an unguarded remark: of hers which first 
indicated to the Fiihrer that she and her husband 
wanted to get away to South America. He regarded 
any desire to leave the Reich as treason, and from 
that moment Ciano’s fate was sealed. His death 
became him better than his life, for the night before 
his execution he read Seneca, and wrote a steadfast 
letter of farewell to his wife. There was more 





METICULOUSLY ACCURATE RECEIPT BOOKS 
WERE AMONG THE MANY FINDS BROUGHT 
TO LIGHT DURING “OPERATION BERNHARD.” 


A FORGED FORTUNE: “ BERNHARD ” ENGLISH FIVE-POUND 

NOTES BEING BROUGHT UP FROM THE FLOOR OF THE LAKE 
WHERE THEY HAD BEEN DUMPED. 

The illustrations from the book “ Operation Bernhard ” are reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, Cassell and Co., Ltd. 


to Ciano than is 
usually admitted 
by those who 
never met him; 
he had quite a 
good brain, but 


little under- ye AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
standing of oN THIS PAGE: MR. ANTHONY PIRIE. 
human charac- Mr. Pirie was born in 1906 and spent 
ter. and both his_ the early part of his life in South 
t : d his America, where he has several times 
ongue and HIS returned and travelled widely on that 
penwereinclined continent. After studying Classics at 
to run away with oae ae ye LD gg women S 
ons Gale while, and during the Second Wor 
him: his eye for War was a member of the Central 
a pretty woman Office of Information. He is also the 
was also inclined co-editor of another book, ‘Helicopters 
to blind him to "4 Autogyros of the World,” which 
t he wrote in conjunction with Mr. P.M. 
more urgent [ambermont. He is married and now 
business. lives in Hampstead. 











Apart from the story of the forged notes and 
those who handled them this book should attract 
many readers for the light it throws 
on the leaders of that gangsters’ 
mob which was the Third Reich. 
For example, Kaltenbrunner, the 
Chief of the Security Police, said 
of Hitler: 


Forget all reasons of practical 
necessity, or logic or whether some- 
thing’s right or wrong—just make 
sure the Fiihrer’s in a good mood. Get 
him in a good mood by telling him 
something he wants to hear and tack 
your request on to that, no matter if 
it flatly contradicts all former policy. 
The result will be an “ unalterable 
decision.’’ It works like magic till the 
Fihrer sees through you, then such 
shameless behaviour means you ‘re 
out, and possibly in a concentration 
camp. 


Hitler showed up at his best in 
his relations with the Duce, for he 
forbade any Intelligence work in 
Italy ; it was one of his rare generous 
gestures to say that it must not 
take place ‘‘in the country 
of my great friend, Benito 
Mussolini.’”” Of Himmler 
the author says that “ far 
from being the iron man 
people imagined” he ‘“‘was 
vacillating and irresolute, 
given to formulating a 
plan, having second 
thoughts, then attempt- 
ing too late to stop or 
alter it.”’ 


To the English reader 
the activities of the mys- 
terious Aloysius will make 
a special appeal, not least 
because he had an exceed- 
ingly well-informed con- 
tact in London who kept 
him posted right down to 
the end of the war even 
“to reports on secret 
sessions of the House of 
Commons.”’ From this it 
would appear that the 
individual in question 
must have been a Member 
of Parliament, and in that 
case it would indeed be 
interesting to know if he is still one of our legislators. 


A good many of those who were mixed up with 
the forgeries came to a violent end in one way or 
another, but an outstanding exception was 
Friedrich Schwend, the chief ‘‘ Bernhard ”’ sales- 
man, who clearly bears a charmed life, largely due 
to his nimble wit when apparently in a hopeless 
situation. The record of his adventures alone 
should make any book a best-seller, but he has 
come through everything, and one of the many 
excellent photographs by which this work is 
illustrated shows him in peaceful retirement near 
Lima, where he is now living. For the rest, if anyone 
has any doubts about my Frankfurt chemist’s 
remarks he has only to read Mr. Pirie’s story. 





* “ Operation Bernhard: The Greatest Forgery of All 
Time.” By Anthony Pirie. Illustrated. (Cassell; 21s.) 
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KEEPING WATCH ON THE STARS: A NEW RADIO TELESCOPE DOWNUNDER. 


\ 


ra 


PRAGA I Oa 


A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE RADIO TELESCOPE NOW NEARING 
COMPLETION NEAR PARKES, NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


THE CUP IN WHICH THE UNIVERSE RESTS: A LATER STAGE OF THE AUSTRALIAN RADIO THE MAN AND HIS MACHINE: MR. J. BOLTON, THE RADIOPHYSICIST, WHO WILL BE IN CHARGE 
TELESCOPE—SMALLER, BUT MORE POWERFUL, THAN THE ONE AT JODRELL BANK. : 


OF THE TEN-YEAR PROGRAMME DESIGNED FOR THE NEW TELESCOPE. 
Manchester University’s radio telescope at Jodrell Bank has become famous ** interferometer ” i lescope ‘ullard 

for ies gost in tendhcing the various socioto and entallltes. Now a more powerful uctdge) these fant epee tn tu hemitoote tana con up pe Laer 
radio telescope is nearing completion in Australia, built for the Commonwealth | Space observation. They may help solve one of the som sidies. of Gut 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation. With its 210-ft. diameter, — time—whether the universe started with a bang and is expanding or whether 
it is rather smaller than the one at Jodrell Bank (250 ft.), but is expected to it has always been the same, with matter being continuously ‘created A 
have greater surface accuracy. Together with the various highly powerful drawing on the Mullard radio telescope appears on pages 170 and 171. 
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THE “BIRDCAGE DRIVE,” NOW LINKING CHESHIRE AND LANCASHIRE : THE {3,000,000 RUNCORN-WIDNES ROAD BRIDGE. 


The new Widnes-Runcorn road bridge, which links Lancashire and Cheshire | begun five years ago, replaces the old transporter bridge. To either side of the 
across the River Mersey, has a single main span of 1082 ft.—the third largest | 33-ft.-wide roadway are footpaths for pedestrians. The only arch bridges which 


in the world, and the largest in Europe. It was opened by Princess Alexandra are known to be larger are the Bayonne Bridge, in the U.S.A., with a 1652-ft. 
The total length of 


the new bridge is 1632 ft., and the highest point over 250 ft. above the river. 


of Kent on July 21. The light, delicate effect of the steel tracery has led work- | span and the Sydney Harbour Bridge, of 1650-ft. span. 


men on the site to call the bridge the ‘‘ Birdcage Drive."’ The bridge, which was 
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DID THE WORLD BEGIN WITH A “BIG BANG” OR HAS IT ALWAYS BEEN THE SAME? HOW 


A few miles outside Cambridge stands the Mullard Radio Astronomy Obser- actual area of about twice that of F effective 
vatory, which is part of the Cavendish Laboratory of the University. The area of the whole inst : rape Jodrell mere yey ne hee 9 be —. 
possibility of solving the cosmological riddle of the origin of the universe by This radio telescope allows far more ace: “4 - ee Bhan of radio stars to be 
observations of radio stars has for the past eight years been one of the main made than was possible with the four-aerial radio telescope built in 1953. 
lines of work at this observatory. Here is housed a great radio telescope, The observations are analysed in EDSAC, Cambridge’s high-speed digital com- 
whose construction began in 1956. One element of this telescope has an | puter. In a paper by Professor Martin Ryle, Director of the Observatory, 
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and Mr. R. W. Clarke, read to the Royal Astronomical Society in February 
1961, it was stated that, following the observations with this extremely power- 
ful radio telescope, it had been shown that the results favoured the evolu- 
tionary, or “‘ big-bang "’ theory, according to which the universe began with a 
gigantic explosion in the far distant past—perhaps over 15,000,000,000 years 
ago—which produced a great “‘ cloud.’’ From this, at a later date, were formed 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


| 
| 


THE MULLARD RADIO TELESCOPE AT CAMBRIDGE IS HELPING TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 


the galaxies, which are great rotating collections of countless millions 
of stars. The rival steady-state theory, whose most outstanding proponents 
are Professors Bondi, Hoyle and Gold, maintains that in spite of the well- 
known recession of the galaxies, the universe does not change in time, 
a process of continual creation of new matter balancing the effects of 
the recession. Perhaps, in a few years, we shall know the answer. 











ANY lilies are 
among the 
plants which will 
either grow for you 
or which will not: 
I mean that, with 
many species, even 
if you have done 
everything which 
your own experi- 
ence or expert advice can suggest to prepare a 
suitable place for the lilies, it does not follow that 
they will succeed. The extreme case is L. candt- 
dum, which may grow very well with you but 
which, if it fails, no expert in the world can help 
you to grow. The new, and not so new, 
hybrids are, on the whole, easier than the 
species, I find, and as I am growing some 
of them I shall report on them in due course. 
But I don’t think that any real gardener is 
likely to fail with ail the numerous species 
of this noble genus. For there are certain 
species which are at the same time among 
the easiest and the best of garden plants. 
Moreover, their propagation is easy; and 
since all lily bulbs are rather dear to very 
dear indeed, and lilies in the open are much 
better massed than in ones or twos, grow- 
ing one’s own bulbs from seed, bulbils or 
bulblets is very rewarding. 














Lilium regale was first flowered in 
England by Messrs. Veitch and Son in 1905, 
from bulbs sent home by Wilson from 
Szechwan in 1903. This lily is hardy prac- 
tically everywhere in Britain, will prosper 
in poor soil or in rich loam, and is tolerant 
of chalk. Its bulbs produce numerous bulb- 
lets round the top of the mother-bulb, so 
that increase is easy. A good, mature speci- 
men of this lily will have a bulb 6 ins. in 
diameter, a strong, windproof stem up to 
6 ft. tall, and carrying upwards of twenty 
flowers. My photograph, designed to show 
how this lily encourages one to grow it, is‘ 
of a group of four bulbs, only one of which is 
more than three years old, and which were 
planted here this spring. The one thing 
which L. regale demands is good drainage, 
and that, after all, is easy to arrange for 
locally, even if your garden is generally un- 
satisfactory in that particular. The flowers 
set and ripen seed in great quantity, and 
this, sown in the following spring, germinates 
well and will yield you flowering-size bulbs 
in from two to three years. Really, it is 
difficult to see why this lily is not to be met 
with in every garden. The bulbs, by the 
way, should be planted deep; have at least 
8 ins. of soil between the top of the bulb 
and the surface of the soil, for L. regale, like 
many other lilies, produces roots from the 
stem above the bulb, as well as from the 
base of the bulb itself. As for manure, it 
needs none; a top-dressing of leaf mould will 
be appreciated, but farmyard manure will 


poison it. 


If, however, you have farmyard manure, 
keep it for tiger lilies, which like it. L. tigri- 
num has been cultivated for food for many 
centuries in Japan and China, whence it was 
introduced to our gardens, by way of Kew, 
exactly one century before L. regale. The bulbs 
should be planted 8 or 9 ins. deep in a richer soil 
than L. regale will flourish in, and L. tigrinum will 
not tolerate chalk or any soluble limestone. The 
farmyard manure must not be used under the 
bulbs or round them, but only as a top-dressing 
or mulch, and it should be well-rotted. The 
variety to plant is splendens, which, from mature 
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SOME EASY LILIES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


bulbs, will give you upwards of a dozen fire-red, 
handsomely marked flowers, scentless but with 
beautifully recurved petals, per 5-ft. stem. The 
stem, which is almost black and marked at the 
top with a sort of spider-web of fine silvery down, 
is as resistant to wind as iron wire. 


Propagation of L. tigrinum is very easy. All 
varieties produce, in the axils of every leaf, 
from one to three bulbils, which are small, almost 
black or dark purple objects the size and shape 





THE REGAL LILY: “ A GROUP OF FOUR BULBS, OWLY OWE OF WHICH IS MORE 
THAN THREE YEARS OLD, AND WHICH WERE PLANTED HERE THIS SPRING.” 
Photograph by Edward Hyams. 


of an undersized pea. These are ripe for use, 
and become so loose that they fall at a touch, at 
or a little before flowering time, which is early 
August. (I collected bulbils this year on July 9.) 
A single stem will yield scores of bulbils, perhaps 
hundreds. Now whether you are using bulbils, 
bulblets (baby bulbs produced under ground) or 
seeds, it is, in my experience, wise to arrange 
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things so the young 
plants can be left 
undisturbed for 
years, instead of 
sowing thick and 
then pricking-out. 
However careful I 
am, I find that 
pricking-out minute 
lily bulbs, seedlings 
or from bulbils entails heavy losses and severe 
checking. My way with bulbils or seeds is as fol- 
lows: first, use a really deep box, at least a foot 
deep. Fill this, above a layer of clinker or crocks, 
with sterilised John Innes No. 3 compost. Then 
place the bulbils or seeds in position, in 
rows 2 ins. apart and 2 ins. apart in the 
rows. Press them lightly into the soil so 
that they will not shift when you sprinkle 
the covering soil over them. That should 
be about half an inch, or less. Press firm 
with a piece of wood, and water thoroughly, 
using a fine rose. Place the box in shade or 
half-shade. Thereafter, but for watering so 
as to keep the soil always moist but never 
sodden, leave it alone for two years, more 
in some cases. This simply means that by 
the time you come to deal with your young 
lilies again, you will be handling bulbs at 
least as big as a walnut and quite able 
to cope with their environment if planted 
out into a border or a shrubbery or a wild 
garden. The tiger lily bulbils, treated as 
seed in this way, turn into bulblets and 
grow as such. 











L. amabile is an easy lily to grow for the 
front of a border, or shrubbery, or in the 
rock-garden, for it flowers at about 12 to 
15 ins. Old bulbs may produce longer stems, 
perhaps up to a yard tall, but they can then 
be moved. This lily will grow in grass or 
among low scrubby shrubs. Each stem will 
carry from one to half a dozen of the flaming 
orange flowers, which are delicately shaped, 
recurved and elegant, sometimes a true red, 
and spotted black. The small bulbs should 
be planted with 6 ins. of soil on top of them, 
above good drainage. Seeds will set and are 
easy to germinate and grow, but it seems to 
take quite a long time for the seedlings to 
reach flowering size, which is not surprising 
since this lily is a martagon. There is a 
yellow form of this lily but I have not yet 
grown it. The species will tolerate lime- 
stone, but perhaps not pure chalk. It is a 
Korean plant and was introduced to Britain 
just before the First World War. 


L. bulbiferum croceum is the correct name 
of the L. aurantiacum, the Orange Lily of 
our old gardens. It is a European plant and 
it has been in cultivation for several cen- 
turies. It does very well in what is usually 
referred to as ‘ ordinary garden soil,” but 
it demands good drainage. The cup-shaped 
flowers are not pendent but erect, and there 
will be from one to fifty per stem, depending 
on the age and strength of the bulb. The 
bulbs, which should be under 6 ins. of soil 
at least, for this is a stem-rooter, increase 
very rapidly of their own accord, so that 
propagation is automatic. Clumps of bulbs 
will require breaking up and replanting every three 
or four years. I have not grown this lily more 
than 3 ft. tall, but it can grow much taller, and 
the variety giganteum may exceed 6 ft. I do not 
recommend it: the whole point of this lily is 
being able to look down into the open cups and 
it is the pendent-flowered lilies, not the erect- 
flowered ones, which gain beauty from great height. 
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THE DUKE WITH A STICK: THE 
GARDEN PARTY AT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE ON JULY 20, AS THE ROYAL 
PARTY WALKS SLOWLY AMONG 
SOME OF THE 6500 GUESTS. 


Two weeks after breaking a bone 
in his ankle playing polo, the 
Duke of Edinburgh was able 
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ROYAL ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE : THE QUEEN OFF TO SUFFOLK, AND WITH THE DUKE IN LONDON. 
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A DEJECTED WALRUS: “OOKIE” SUFFERS FROM JEALOUSY. 


THE HEIGHT OF INSULT: “OOKIE” WATCHING THE KEEPER, WITH HIS BACK TOWARDS HER, 
GIVE ALL HIS ATTENTION TO THE BABY WALRUS. 


4 ~ 





SLYLY PEERING ROUND THE CORNER: “ OOKIE” ENVIOUSLY WATCHING CHARLIE YOUNG, 
HER FAVOURITE KEEPER, FEEDING ONE OF THE BABY WALRUSES IN THE NEXT POOL. 


A LAST DESPAIRING ATTEMPT TO ATTRACT THE KEEPER'S ATTENTION: A GLOOMY “ OOKIE ” REUNITED: CHARLIE YOUNG, HIS BABY-FEEDING DUTIES OVER, LEANING OVER THE WALL TO SHOW 
CRYING “OOK...OOK.” HE HAS NOT ENTIRELY FORGOTTEN POOR “ OOKIE.” 


Zoo keepers are not usually the most treacherous of beings, and in this case | tried every trick she knew to re-engage the attention of her keeper, who 
Mr. Charlie Young was merely carrying out his duties and surely had no formerly had been unswerving in affection. In his presence “ Ookie ” used to 
intention of neglecting and ignoring ‘“ Ookie,”” his former faithful friend, “ talk " to him and wrap a persuasive flipper around his leg when she wanted 
when he turned his back on her to attend to three newly-arrived month-old him to stay. According to latest reports, things have improved with the growing- 
walruses. While the babies were being fed—from baby bottles—‘ Ookie” | up of the babies and now the keeper devotes more time to his old admirer. 


Photographs by Emmy Haas. 
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THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM: 


LONDON NEWS 


“OOKIE” ALONE. 


NOW WITH THREE YOUNG WALRUS NEIGHBOURS: “ OOKIE,” THE FEMALE WALRUS, ON CONEY ISLAND. 


Readers will remember our delightful series of pictures of ‘‘ Ookie” in a 
previous issue. Since we published them, fortune has taken a sad turn from 
“ Ookie’s "’ point of view and now she is no longer the gay gambolling creature 
of before. At the end of May three walrus babies arrived at the New York 
Zoological Society’s Aquarium in Coney Island. They are from Alaska, and 


| 


| 


while they are more easily looked after now, at the time of their arrival they 
were only about one month old and had to be fed out of a baby bottle, with 
the result that ‘“‘ Ookie’s ’’ favourite keeper, Charlie Young, rather neglected 
her. On another page we publish pictures of ‘“‘Ookie”’ and her competitors 
for affection who live in an adjoining pool. 


Photographs by Emmy Haas. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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ORTHAMPTON, bustling and industrious but 
—I hope no one will take this amiss—not 
architecturally distinguished, is hardly the noblest 


town in England. There are, though, overwhelming 


reasons for paying it a visit other than 
the lure of boots and shoes by the 
million. These reasons are two mag- 
nificent works of art facing one an- 
other in the church of St. Matthew. 
I first saw them seven or eight years 
ago and again very recently; they 
seem to me as they did then two of 
the outstanding masterpieces of our 
time. Miraculous that things of this 
monumental quality should have been 
brought together in a single edifice 
which otherwise has not overmuch to 
recommend it; a scholarly pastiche of 
a dead and gone style in perfect taste 
and wholly lacking in originality. 
These two things are, first, Henry 
Moore’s “‘ Madonna and Child” in 
Hornton stone, carved between Sep- 
tember 1943 and February 1944, and 
the majestic, terrifying and heart- 
rending painting of the Crucifixion by 
Graham Sutherland on the wall oppo- 
site; a painting not of the sweetly 
calm doll beloved of sentimentalists 
since the days of Perugino but of a 
man suffering excruciating torture. 
There has been nothing like it since 
Griinewald. 


By this time Moore is far above 
either praise or abuse. I don’t suppose 
he is either particularly elated by the 
former or irritated by the latter. His 
place is assured, a world figure with, 
I would guess, a greater reputation 
abroad than in his own country; an 
experience, as is well known, fre- 
quently reserved for major prophets. 
Everyone respects his integrity, his 
complete absence of “‘ side,’’ his absorp- 
tion in his work. Television has made 
the man and his sculpture familiar to 
thousands to whom he would other- 
wise have been little more than a name. 


GRACING THE CHURCH OF ST. MATTHEW, NORTHAMPTON: HENRY MOORE’S CARVING, 
“ MADONNA AND CHILD,” COMPLETED IN 1944. IT IS ONE OF THE SCULPTURES BY MOORE 
DISCUSSED BY FRANK DAVIS ON THIS PAGE. (Hornton stone: 589 ins. high.) 


None the less, in spite of numerous 
exhibitions, the most recent the show 
at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery last winter and 
now the present one 
confined to his carvings 
in wood and stone at 
the New London Gallery 
in aid of the R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund, he 
remains to many an 
exasperating puzzle. In 
saying this I don’t refer 
merely to indignant 
aldermen who have been 
known to thump the 
table and become purple 
in the face at the sug- 
gestion that a Moore 
should be bought for 
the Market Square, but 
to that large public 
which, while entirely 
sympathetic to so origi- 
nal a talent, fails to 
enthuse over some of 
its manifestations. It 
is, I suppose, a sign of 
an indubitably great 
man’s greatness when 
whatever he does is 
greeted with loud 
applause and any who venture to whisper that they 
find this or that boring or banal are looked upon 
as if they had made a dirty joke in Convocation. 


None the less, whispering, even comparatively 
loud, voices can be heard sometimes amid the 
chorus of praise; simple and I daresay obtuse 
questions are asked, based mainly upon two 
prejudices. This sort of thing: if man is anything 


it is because of his brain; so many of Moore's 
figures have no brains, indeed scarcely any heads, 
mere witless pin-points. Then there is all this 
obsession with space; solids surrounding a hole, 
and the hole as interesting as that which surrounds 
it. All very well, one hears, but why deform the 
human body in order to demonstrate the point ? 
The answer by the elect is simple enough: the man’s 
mind works that way; you must take it or leave it. 
No one knows more about human anatomy, but if 








“ RECLINING FIGURE,” A WORK BY HENRY MOORE SOME TEN YEARS EARLIER THAN THE NORTHAMPTON “ MADONNA AND CHILD,” 
AND INCLUDED IN THE EXHIBITION OF HIS CARVINGS AT THE NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 OLD BOND STREET, ILLUSTRATED 
IN OUR ISSUE OF JULY 8 IT IS ANOTHER OF THE PIECES DISCUSSED BY FRANK DAVIS. (Corsehill stone: 24} ins. long.) 


he now chooses mostly to carve or model Presences, 
Elementals, instead of warm human beings as he 
did once,sand marvellously, as is demonstrated so 
impressively at Northampton, who are you to 
complain ? It is for us to think with Moore, not 
for Moore to descend to our earth; if we cannot 
always rise to his level of imagination, and are 
disconcerted by the images he conjures up, that is 
our misfortune; why blame him ? 


That is the kind of reply provided for us if any 
reply of any sort is vouchsafed, and it is satis- 
factory as far as it goes. I am not quite sure 
though that it goes far enough; or rather I suspect 
that it rests upon an assumption which is of 
doubtful validity—that is: we are faced by genius, 
therefore everything he does is a work of genius; 
therefore let no dog bark but let respectful murmurs 
of ecstasy and nothing else reach his ears. That 
seems to me to relegate us to the role of passive 
obedience, particularly absurd when 
we are bidden to look awestruck 
at the huge elm-trunk, upon which 
work has yet to be done at the New 
London Gallery show, and are reminded 
that the invention dates back twenty- 
five years. The invention? In the 
words of the admirable introduction 
to the catalogue by John Russell 
“the establishment within the figure 
of a hole so large, so complete, so 
manifestly important, that it became 
the principal subject of the 
sculpture.” 


I believe that the notion of a great 
cavern in anything resembling a human 
body is in essence distasteful, not to say 
revolting, to the vast majority of 
people and that no amount of eloquence 
will persuade them to the contrary. 
They can perhaps just accept the idea 
of some immense form, half mountain, 
half creature, emerging from the 
primzval rocks and so symbolising the 
struggle of humanity to free itself from 
its own nature; and from this to an 
acceptance of such a remarkable inven- 
tion as that of the King and Queen 
keeping guard over the hills in the 
North is an easy step. What to me is 
next to impossible is to detect any kind 
of virtue whatever in such a piece as the 
so-called Reclining Figure No. 44 in 
the exhibition, described as “‘at once 
bather and bath, coffin and swathed 
corpse.”” It is difficult to discuss this 
and others of its kind with any sort of 
solemnity. Yet a small seated girl 
(No. 37)—in no way flattered by the 
catalogue photograph—from a few 
years earlier, beautifully displayed in a 
niche on the stairs, is a piece of tender, 
ravishing beauty, fit to rank among the 
greatest things of its kind in Europe or 
indeed anywhere in the world. This 
I saw first when it belonged to that 
dedicated modest encourager of young 
artists, the late Eric 
Gregory; he paid, I 
think, {62 for it soon 
after it was carved in 
1931. After his death 
in 1959 it was sold at 
auction, and was bought 
in a few moments for 
£2800—a measure of 
the renown achieved by 
its author during the 
intervening years and 
also, I am sure, a tribute 
to the quite exceptional 
quality of this particular 
figure, which is as tender 
and evocative as any- 
thing Moore has ever 
done. 


He has given the 
world by now a lengthy 
series of almost ritual 
forms which, even at 
their most disturbing 
are never ignoble. I shall 
never forget, for ex- 
ample, on one occasion, 
catching sight of his 
three mysterious figures 
in Battersea Park across the lake seen from, 
or rather through, some Picasso Bathers in 
ironwork, the latter mere playful, ingenious 
buffooneries ; the former grave, dignified earth- 
spirits, a little less than angel, a little more than 
human, conversing together about the destiny 
of man. Go and see this exhibition for yourself. 
It is a rich and only occasionally exasperating 
experience. 
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A GREAT ENGLISH PAINTER WHO DIED AT 27: 
BONINGTON—AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION AT KING’S LYNN. 


(Left.) 

“THE GRAND CANAL, 
VENICE, LOOKING 
TOWARDS THE 
RIALTO ": ONE OF THE 
GROUP BONINGTON 
DID DURING HIS 
JOURNEY TO ITALY 
IN 1826—A WORK 
WONDERFULLY 
FRESH IN TONE AND 
BRIGHT IN COLOUR. 
(Oil on canvas: 105 by 
134 ins.) (Lent by the 

Earl of Normanton.) 


(Right.) 

“TOUR DE L’HOR.- 
LOGE, EVREUX, NOR- 
MANDY": ONE OF 
HIS FINEST STUDIES, 
WHICH COMES BRILL- 
IANTLY TO LIFE, IN 
CONTRAST TO SO MANY 
TOPOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES DONE BY 
OTHER ENGLISH 
ARTISTS OF THE TIME. 
(Water-colour: 8 by 6} 
ins.) (Lent by Mrs. C. W. 

Dyson Perrins.) 


¥% 


“THE WAGON ”: A SMALL MASTERPIECE—LIKE A FRENCH LANDSCAPE OF FORTY YEARS LATER. 


“ SCENE ON THE NORMANDY COAST,” PAINTED IN 1824: A PICTURE THAT COMPARES WITH 
(Oil on canvas: 8 by 14} ins.) (Lent by Captain the Hon. Sir Arthur Howard.) 


THE FINEST OF BOUDIN. (Oil on canvas: 10} by 17} ins.) (Lent anonymously.) 
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“ A RIVER SCENE IN PICARDY ”: A MISTY RIVER- 
SCAPE, WITH A DUTCH FLAVOUR. 
(Oil on canvas: 17 by 22 ins.) 


Continued.] ease of execution which 
makes his works in a certain sense 
diamonds, by which the eye is pleased 
and fascinated, quite independently of 
the subject and the particular repre- 


Parkes Bonington (1801-1828), 

brilliant young English painter who 
was such an important influence on 
Delacroix and other Continental 
painters, and who died at the age when 
most painters have hardly begun. As 
Delacroix said of him, ‘‘ Other artists 
were perhaps more powerful or more 
accurate than Bonington, but no one in 


sentation of nature.”” Although Boning- 
ton’s work won great popularity in the 
years after his death, he is in need 
of a reappraisal, and this exhibition 
includes thirteen drawings from Lord 
Lansdowne’s album, very few of which 
have appeared in public before; as well 
as important works drawn from numer- 
ous private collections. On view at the 


the modern school, perhaps no earlier “ WAGON DRAWN BY HORSES CROSSING WET SANDS”: A FRESH, SENSITIVE DRAWING. Guildhall of St. George, the exhibition 
artist, possessed the [Continued opposite. (Sepia over pencil: 4} by 8} ins.) (Lent by Sir Edmund Bacon, Bt.) remains open until August 5. 
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‘“ BARTH HAS NOT ANYTHING TO SHOW MORE FAIR...” VIEWS OF A 





A PANORAMIC VIEW FROM LONDON’S NEWEST—-AND HIGHEST— BUILDING, 
BRIDGE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, HUNGERFORD BRIDGE AND WATERLOO 
Some of the London landmarks seen in this great panorama are: 
extreme left, tower of Westminster Cathedral; immediately opposite the 
south approach to Lambeth Bridge, Ministry of Works with, to the left, 
Lam Palace, the London residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury; 











A STATUE TO A GREAT OFFICER UNVEILED: MR. MACMILLAN LAYING A WREATH ON THE MEMORIAL TO VISCOUNT TRENCHARD, LORD KNOLLYS, RMAN , i 
MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. THE STATUE IS OUTSIDE THE AIR MINISTRY. os ie a di tt 2 oe THE _ 
The service of dedication was conducted by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The unveiling of the statue, which is in Victoria At the moment Vickers’ House on Millbank c steno tain ieee 
Embankment Gardens, was attended by contingents from the three Services. Waiting in line to place wreaths are (left to ing. The huge structure is part of the Ady. s loftiest build- 
right): Lord Tedder, Major Largema, adier Buchanan-Dunlop (partly hidden), Sir Joseph Simpson, Air Chief Marshal Sir ment, which also includes an ei wt-eteree on _— Millbank Develop- 
Thomas Pike, Mr. Julian Amery and Viscount Trenchard. e publish another photograph on “ Our Note Book ”’ page. block of flats, a three-tier parking ouann red mann Dy her op nd 
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JF A LONDON WHICH HAS CHANGED MUCH SINCE THE POET SAW IT IN 1802. 
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IKERS’ HOUSE, MILLBANK: HERE CAN BE SEEN (BOTTOM TO TOP) LAMBETH 
[IDGE BEYOND THE COUNTY HALL IS THE NEW SHELL BUILDING. 
mediately before Westminster Bridge, far bank, St. Thomas’ Hospital; 
yond the Houses of Parliament, between Waterloo and Hungerford 
idges, the old Shell building, with Somerset House beyond. In this 
ue we also publish some paintings of the changing face of London. 








VISITING A NEW LONDON UNDERGROUND CAR PARK: MR. MARPLES (CENTRE), MINISTER OF TRANSPORT, SEEING WORK IN 
PROGRESS AT THE NEW PROJECT IN FINSBURY SQUARE. THERE WILL BE SPACE FOR 350 CARS. 

to be completed by the end of this year. Also incorporated on the site will be two 

ing rooms and a bowling green and pavilions. sen with Mr. Marples up 

airman of John Laing, the contractors; Mr. W. F. Percy, agent for Laing, 

Chinn, director of Lex Garages Ltd. The garage is expected to cost about £250,000, and it is a private project. 


NG OUT” CEREMONY OF THE TOWER BLOCK OF VICKERS’ HOUSE 
$4 STOREYS AND MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER LONDON. 
taurants. The tower block is of reinforced concrete and prestressed The underground car park is e > 
concrete has been used extensively for the floors. The remaining petrol stations, a café, public lavatories, chi 
| blocks are also in structural concrete. Vickers’ employees will occupy the ramp are (left to right): Mr. W. K. Laing, 
about a quarter of the total in the top half of the building. and Mr. R. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 

















UR mallard drake is looking sorry for himself 
The colourful plumage he was wearing a few 
weeks ago is gone and he is beginning to look more 
like his mate, the duck, with her mottled brown 
plumage. There are still traces of his former 
glory. There are, for example, still vague traces 
of the green on the head and neck, but these only 
add to the general air of being unkempt, although 
neither that word nor any other in general use 
adequately describes his appearance. Much of the 
plumage is still neatly arranged, although patches 
of feathers here and there are ragged. Sometimes 
a bird will, in the course of the moult, show a 
more marked appearance of raggedness in the 
plumage, and in all there is at such 
times an air of depression, of lassitude 
and loss of spirits. 

The moult in ducks is unlike that 
of most birds because the males go 
into eclipse plumage. That is, they 
lose their distinctive colours and 
assume a plumage more like that 
of the females. The mallard drake 
will continue in eclipse until the 
end of August or the beginning of 
September, after which the former 
plumage will be restored. The actual 
times vary slightly with the indivi- 
dual as well as with the area in which 
it is living. 

There is another unusual feature 
in the moult of ducks. In most birds 
the loss of feathers is gradual and 
follows an orderly sequence. Not 
only is a balance maintained between 
the loss of the feathers and their 
replacement but the pattern of 
change is the same on both sides of the 
body. The result is not only to 
keep the body insulated against 
extremes of temperature but there 
is no marked loss of ability to fly and 
no disturbance of the balance of the 
body during flight. 

In ducks and their relatives, the 
swans and geese, as well as in 
flamingos, the large flight feathers 
are lost more or less simultaneously 
and the birds are for a while flightless. 
Ornithologists see in this a correlation 
between the eclipse plumage and the 
need for protection during a period 
of helplessness. The duck, it is 
argued, in her more sombre plumage, 
is less easily detected by predators 
as compared witb the more colourful 
drake. Certainly, a duck sitting on 
her nest amongst herbage will readily 
escape the human eye. The drake, 
now flightless because of the moult, 
and, therefore, less able to escape 
by flying, has the advantage of the 
mottled browns of the eclipse plumage 
and is less readily detected by a bird 
of prey. 

There is probably some point to 
this since not all birds moult at the 
same time of the year. The hawks 
moult later in the year, so there is no 
question of a diminution in the 
chances of attack by predators from 
the air while the drake is in moult. 
If both were moulting at the same 
time there might be, because there 
is a decided loss in condition while 
the plumage is being changed. It is 
the same for all thorough-going bodily 
changes. The new materials for the feathers can 
only come from the body, as also the energy for 
the fashioning of them. Both must be supplied 
through the blood which means that while the 
changes are in progress, other parts of the body 
must take second place in the share-out of food 
and energy. 

Moulting is so commonplace that it tends to 
be accepted without second thoughts, or at best 
we give only casual attention to it. In birds more 
especially there takes place a most remarkable 
series of growth processes which in another con- 
text might be called miraculous. Even an ordinary 
feather is a marvel of construction. There is the 
central shaft bearing a vane, the vane composed 
of several hundreds of barbs coming off at an 


DURING THIS PERIOD OF HELPLESSNESS. 


MALLARD DRAKES IN ECLIPSE. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


angle to the shaft. Each barb consists of a cen- 
tral stem with numerous lateral branches, known 
as barbules. Each barbule, except those on the 
base of the vane where the feather is overlapped 
by its neighbour, bears hooks for interlocking 
with the adjacent barbules on either side. 

It is a difficult mechanism to put into words 
but one that can be simply demonstrated. By 
running the fingers over it from the tip to the 
base, the whole of the vane can be dishevelled. 
By stroking the dishevelled vane outwards from 
the shaft it can be restored to rts former neatness. 





THE ELEGANCE OF SPRING: AN ADULT MALLARD DRAKE RESPLENDENT IN HIS GLOSSY PLUMAGE. 
HE WEARS THIS FAMILIAR CLOTHING FOR THE GREATER PART OF THE YEAR. 





THE DRABNESS OF SUMMER: THE SAME DRAKE IN ECLIPSE. DURING JULY THE DRAKE MOULTS, 
AND HE BECOMES MUCH MORE LIKE THE MOTTLED BROWN OF THE DUCK. HE ALSO LOSES HIS 
FLIGHT FEATHERS, SO THAT HIS TEMPORARY DRABNESS MAY PERHAPS SERVE TO PROTECT HIM and not 


The mechanism is simpler than that of a zip- 
fastener, less likely to go wrong and more easily 
put right when it does. It is precisely the mechan- 
ism needed to give a surface capable of obstructing 
the passage of air or water, that will at the same 
time be pliable and which can be restored to its 
normal efficiency by the use of a simple tool, the 
bird’s beak, as in preening. 

There is something even more remarkable in 
the manner in which this peerless piece of mechan- 
ism comes into being. To appreciate this we have 
to look at the skin in which the feather has been 
formed. At the bottom of a tubular follicle in 
the skin is a papilla at the apex of which is a ring 
or collar of tissue. At one point on the collar the 
shaft is laid down and is progressively pushed out 


(Photographs by Jane Burton.) 











ox, 





towards the exterior. On either side of this, along 
the inner face of the collar, numerous fine rods 
are appearing and moving round towards the 
developing shaft. Each of these represents a barb, 
and as each barb reaches the base of the growing 
shaft it becomes*part of it and is carried out 
with it. 

This is a much simplified description but if it 
conveys the idea of the parts of the feather being 
made and brought together on a kind of conveyor 
belt then it has served its purpose. The alternative 
would have been to describe the various parts of 
the feather as being progressively integrated into 
an orderly morphogenetic system. 

No matter how one describes the 
formation of feathers it must be left 
to the imagination to conceive the 
finer details. To speak of a conveyor 
belt is at best to draw a clumsy 
analogy with the known mechanisms 
in a factory, and is not strictly 
accurate. The collar of tissue on 
which the feather is forming does 
not change shape or position. It is 
formed of cells which themselves are 
the manufacturers of the parts of the 
feather and it is these that move, 
within the collar as a whole. 

Only a short period of time 
elapses during which the feather is 
born aS a microscopic protuberance 
on the rim of the collar and reaches 
its full length of several inches, or in 
larger feathers, as those in a peacock’s 
train, several feet. The speed can be 
compared, if we are not too fussy 
about precise comparisons, with the 
flowers that spring to life in a tumbler 
of water when one of those small, 
shapeless masses of pith is thrown in. 
In these, however, the artificial 
flowers are already made, dried and 
compressed, so that the only 
need is for them to absorb water to 
resume their full shape and size. 
In the formation of a feather every 
detail, large or small, has to be 
fashioned and moulded, transported 
and placed in position . The activity 
of the cells responsible may be 
likened to that of a factory, but 
in microscopic miniature, working 
continuously round the clock. 

There are several thousands of 
new feathers needed per bird per 
moult. Thousands of feather papille 
working at high pressure must make 
severe demands on the energy supplies 
in the body. Even that is not the 
whole of it. The formation of each 
feather must be timed to be completed 
as the one it replaces falls out. The 
feathers themselves need to be 
coloured by injection with pigments 
—in those where colour is due to 
pigments, they must have the correct 
shape and size according to which 
part of the body they are destined 
to clothe and they must be correct 
for the sex. So far as the mallard 
drake is concerned, a mistake 
could be fatal. During July and 
August the feathers worn must 
be those of the eclipse plumage 
those of the normal 


plumage. 

Such remarks verge on the banal; 
they merely state the obvious. Yet without 
recalling these commonplace things one cannot 
sufficiently emphasize the intricacy of organisa- 
tion that goes on behind the scenes. The collar 
on the feather papilla is not an independent 
unit but one supplied and controlled by the 
underlying dermis, which in turn is the clearing- 
house for nervous impulses, supplies of blood 
and hormonal influences. Behind the dermis 
the whole body must co-operate in a beautifully- 
timed operation, to which the normal processes 
of living must contribute yet be subordinated. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in a 
— ro the strain on the metabolism 
resu in a loss of iri i i 
oa ie ok spirits, putting the bird 
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THE QUEEN IN SUFFOLK: H.M:S. 


GANGES AND BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


u's 


THE QUEEN INSPECTING A 
GUARD OF HONOUR OF 


WELCOMED BY THE MAYORESS OF IPSWICH: THE QUEEN SHAKING HANDS 


WITH MRS, C, GREEN ON HER ARRIVAL. 


WALKING TO THE ABBEY GATE AT 
WITH THE MAYOR OF 


SALUTING THE QUEEN: JUNIOR NAVAL RATINGS OF H.M.S. CANGES PERCHED 
PERILOUSLY ON A 148-FT.-HIGH MAST. 


BURY (RIGHT) AND BRIGA- 
DIER E. H. W. BACK- 








DRIVING AROUND A FOOTBALL FIELD: THE QUEEN WAVING TO SCHOOLCHILDREN AT THE IPSWICH FOOTBALL 
STADIUM. THE CLUB WON PROMOTION TO DIVISION ONE LAST SEASON. 


For her recent visit to Suffolk, the Queen sailed in the Royal yacht Britannia 
from the Pool of London on July 20. When she arrived at Shotley Pier, 


Suffolk, she was by the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Caspar John. 
She then toured H.M.S. Ganges, the Royal Navy’s junior training establish- 
ment near Ipswich. A feature of the visit was the mast-manning ceremony, 


ROYAL SYMPATHY: JUNIOR SEAMAN PETER HELLIWELL, WHO WAS TO HAVE 
BEEN “ BUTTON BOY” FOR THE QUEEN, RECEIVING GOOD WISHES. 
with a leading junior mechanical engineer, Leslie Smith, standing to 
attention for more than a minute on the topmost position, on the “‘ button,”’ 
over 140 ft. high. The ratings descended from the mast to the music of 
“‘ Orpheus in the Underworld.”” Smith was presented with a commemorative 
plaque for his daring feat. He replaced Helliwell, whose ankle was injured. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE 
AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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AMBASSADOR TO THE REPUBLIC OF Lge ma AWARDED VERY HIGH DAMAGES IN A LIBEL 


CAMEROUN: MR. C. E. KING. se ; . CASE: MR. JOHN LEWIS. 
Mr. C. E. King wi . P.M . : * Mr. John Lewis, and the company of which 
Chairman and Managing 


ohnston. He has been Consul i } he is Director, 
—— since 1957. Educated at King TO RE-DESIGH THE ROYAL MILITARY ELDEST DAUGHTER OF THE JAPANESE { Rubber Improvements Ltd., were awarded 
Edward VII School, Sheffield, Charterhouse { ACADEMY, SANDHURST: SIR HUGH CASSON. EMPEROR: THE LATE MRS. M. HIGASHIKUNI damages of £100,000 against the Daily 
and the Queen’s College, Oxford, he has | ; Mrs. Morhirio Higashikuni died in hospital {; Telegraph and {£117,000 against Associated 
been Inspector of Foreign Service Estab- ‘ on July 23, at the age of thirty-five. She Newspapers. e action was brought in 
lishments, and Chargé d’ Affaires at Belgrade, } . was married and had five children. Mrs. sungest of reports which imputed dishonesty 
in 1948 and 1949. The new ambassador } announced that Sir Hugh had been asked Higashikuni had been undergoing treat- and fraud on the part of the firm. The 
has also served in North and South America. { to leave out of his plans the “‘ Old Building " ment since April. The Emperor and damages were the highest-ever in libel. 
of 1812. He will mainly be concerned {| Empress had remained at her bedside from 

oy, with replacing the temporary build- { the evening until early the following 

ings. Sir Hugh has submitted sketches | morning, when she died, and television (Right.) 

of the proposed design. viewers saw them leave the hospital. | A SHORT BUT SUC- 
. CESSFUL U.S. SPACE 
FLIGHT: CAPTAIN V. 

: J > = a GRISSOM. 
Lady Benyon on July 2 “mere ee ree ; —— ——, ——- Captain Grissom was 
20 received the British : - successfully launched 
into space from Cape 

Canaveral. 


more than Com- 
mander Shepard's 
flight. Captain Gris- 
she was Regional : - ' som was forced to 
Director of Civil . : , swim from the cap- 
Defence and was re- ‘ : 4 ‘ onfe when it began to 


(Right. ) 2 ‘ Yu » 5 » | (Lett) 

FIRST BRITISH WOMAN | © ji : “ ; ; i | A DISTINGUISHED 
LAND TO FRANCE: 
MISS R. GEORGE. 
Miss Rosemary 
George, who is a 
twenty-two-year-old 
hotel receptionist 
from Dover, swam 
from England to 

in 21 hours AT LORD'S: THE FIFTEEN MEMBERS WHO ATTENDED THE IMPERIAL CRICKET 
CONFERENCE AT WHICH SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKET WAS DISCUSSED. 

The members are (back row, left to right): Mr. R. Aird, M.C.C. Secretary; The 

Maharaja of Baroda (India) ; A. H. Ig Gilligan (New Zealand); M. Hussain 

P. B. Stollmeyer (West Indies); G. O. Allen 


longest (M.C.C. President); M. Eo, Meta (h RE. Foster (South found to be 1,750,000 
—— Sao b> J Africa) ; and S. G. Webb (Australia). Bowley instead of 600,000 


WINNER OF THE QUEEN'S PRIZE AT BISLEY: MR. NOR. 
MAN BECKETT, WHO GAINED 284 POINTS OUT OF 990. 
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CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: THE RT. HON. JOHN SELWYN BROOKE LLOYD~-A PORTRAIT BY STEPHEN WARD. 


Mr. Selwyn Lioyd, who has been Chancellor of the Exchequer since July 
1960, was expected, on July 25, to announce his new measures to meet 
isi In an earlier debate in the Commons he 

we should improve our prospects in the 

long term. th cat tiies chadasten 5 chal eek be atei-te tats for’ Ge 
necessary burdens and disciplines to be arranged.” Mr. Lloyd has been 
Member for the Wirral Division of Cheshire since 1945. He was educated 


at Fettes and Magdalene College, Cambridge. In his early career he 
was a barrister and in 1951 became a Master of the Bench, Gray’s Inn. 
During World War Two he reached the rank of Brigadier. From 1948 
to 1950 he was Recorder of Wigan and from October 1951 to 1954 was 
Minister of State. He was Minister of Supply, October 1954 to April 
1955, and Secretary of State, Foreign Affairs, 19550-6. He was Minister 
of Defence, April to December, 1955. 
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VICTIMS OF MAN: BRITISH BIRDS WHICH ARE EITHER EXTINCT,O 


There is no single reason why birds which were once fairly common have 
become rare and even extinct. Birds-of-prey, of course, used to be persecuted 
out of hand, even though by no means all of them interfered with preserved 
game-birds or with domestic poultry. Fortunately opinion is now swinging 
more in their favour and, among the nine birds-of-prey illustrated here, this is 
particularly true in the case of the golden eagle and the osprey, while the red 


kite has been brought back from the brink of disappearance only by a superb 
effort by a protection committee. The white-tailed eagle, on the other hand, 
which until quite recent times was a resident in these islands, is now no 
more than a rare migrant. Of the twenty-eight birds in this drawing there is 





only one which has become completely extinct. This is the great a flight- 
less, cumbersome, defenceless bird, slaughtered for its oil, the oye 
being the victims of a natural catastrophe. Another bird which suffered 
because of its large size—and because of its tasty flesh—was the great bustard, 
while the capercaillie, a large game-bird, was hunted out of existence and had 
to be imported from the Continent. The destruction caused by the trigger- 
happy hunter is increased by the persistence of the egg-collector, and both tend 
to redouble their efforts when a species has become rare for other 
reasons. The spread of civilisation in a heavily-populated country is another 
cause of disappearance. The draining of marshes has frequently been cited, 


Drawn by the late Neave Parker, F.R.S.A., wit he 
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THE DECREASE, OR IN NEED OF ENLIGHTENED PROTECTION. 


hough the results of this are probably less serious than one might think. 

inly the black tern was deprived of much of its habitat by drainage, but 

0 seems to have been intolerant of the presence of human beings. The 
i’s warbler, too, has greatly decreased because of drainage. But for 
rest of the birds here, there is a multitude of reasons for their decline. The 
shopper warbler is subject to periodic fluctuations in numbers, due to 
fural causes, and the chough suffered more from competition with the 
numbers of jackdaws than from human interference. The black- 
ged stilt has never been more than a wanderer to these shores. Several 
might have become resident if they had been left alone. The handsome 


operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 


. 
rreasin 


cited, 
R.S.A., with he 


plumage of the hoopoe, for example, made it an all-too-easy victim of the skin- 
hunter. The little bittern, too, might nest if left in peace, and the spoonbill 
is another that suffers. Although a protected bird, it has deserted many of its 
former haunts both here and on the Continent, yet it is still seen here as a 
vagrant. Other occasional visitors are the glossy ibis and the golden oriole. 
A bird which was almost lost as a breeding species during the 19th century was 
the bittern, although it has now recovered, especially in Norfolk. Two other 
decorative birds formerly abundant and since victims of the gun and the snare 
are the ruff and the avocet. Cranes used to breed here in the 16th century. 
Even pelicans once lived here, judging from bones found in the Fens. 
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“s E is a dreamer. 


Mrs. Puffin. 


warn a family (living, I am sorry to report, 
in a curiously hideous house in N.W.3) 
of the potential danger of her dream. 
That is, with mild variations, the whole 
of ‘‘ Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin,” a comedy 
by Arthur Lovegrove at the Strand. 


The night had something of the 
quality ofadream. Irene Handl appeared 
as Mrs. Puffin; and those with memories 
beyond the gulf of war recalled that it 
was at the Strand Theatre, on a Sunday 
night early in 1937, that the same actress, 
new then to London, played the speech- 
less maid in the last act of ‘‘ George and 
Margaret.” (Later, it ran at Wynd- 
ham’s.) That was also a Hampstead 
household, and far more reasonable than 
the new one. As the latest evening 
passed, with Mrs. Puffin in command, 
[ found myself remembering the Irene 
Handl of 1937 (her part was called Beer) ; 
wondering why in the new piece there 
should be such an anachronism as a young 
maidservant—the comedy might have 
come, indeed, from the ’thirties—and 
wondering,.too, as my companion pointed 
out, why at Christmas the trees in the 
garden outside the house should be 
apparently in summer leaf: 


All said, an extremely odd occasion. 
The majority of the house received 
with clamorous laughter practically 
every line that Miss Handl spoke, 
and we have now to distinguish be- 
tween the merit of the play, the craft 
of the playing, and obvious personal 
affection for the actress. I am afraid 
that the comedy hardly endures ex- 
amination: a pity because its dramatist 
is a very good actor and we like to see 
somebody admired in one field, suc- 
ceeding in another. Here, so I thought, 
he had tried so hard to present what 
used to be called a “ vehicle’”’ for a 
single actress, that he had entirely 
omitted to colour the remaining parts: 
I had rarely known a collection more 
pallid, and dialogue so severely func- 
tional. Everything, then, had to 
depend upon Miss Hand! in Mrs. 
Puffin’s various entrances, her serene 
cheer, and her complete and alarming 
grasp of the future. Door-bell and 
telephone would ring; visitors would 
arrive; pictures would fall; betrothals 
would crumble; Mrs. Puffin always 
knew, and always took good care to 
say so a minute or so before the event. 


That kind of thing, however comic 
in theory—and I must say in fairness 
that many people found it comic all 
night—must sag inevitably in perform- 
ance, however unrelenting the deter- 
mination. Miss Handl herself never 
sagged; but as the night drifted by 
I began to ask whether she was not 
being, in effect, as repetitive as her 
author. In appearance, she was a 
chunky little Cockney, with a now 
bland, now giggling, pleasure in 


knowing what nobody else could: her timing and 
her complete assurance took the play across its 
early shallows. Alas, when I turned to her solely, 


for the only laughter possible in the 
night, I realised that she was fatally 
repeating herself, her nudges, and her 
rosy smiles: Mrs. Puffin had really no 
more to offer. 


Looking back now, I believe that 
the response to Miss Handi was largely 
affectionate. Some people want to see 


Let us leave him: 

Thus Julius Cesar when 
warned of the Ides of March. Thus (more or less) 
a Hampstead family when it first encountered 
She was a dreamer also; in fact, she 
went off anxiously from Clapham Junction to 


ALL IN A DREAM. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


their favourites doing the same things over 
and over again; it has the charm of familiarity 
—which often can breed content—and it does not 
matter if movement and inflection become as 
predictable as life dictated by Mrs. Puffin. More- 
over, Miss Handl is a most likeable comedienne 





AMELIA PUFFIN (IRENE HANDL) AND HENRY FORDYCE (JACK ALLEN) IN A SCENE FROM 
ARTHUR LOVEGROVE’S NEW COMEDY AT THE STRAND, “ GOODNIGHT, MRS. PUFFIN.” 





ACROBATS WITH HOOPS: (L. TO R.) JOANNA BANKS, VIVIAN DODDS AND JANE SANDERS 

IN A SCENE FROM THE NEW BALLET “NIGHT SHADOW,” WHICH HAD ITS FIRST PER- 

FORMANCE, BY THE BALLET RAMBERT, AT SADLER’S WELLS ON JULY 18. CHOREOGRAPHY 
IS BY GEORGE BALANCHINE. 


who enjoys herself: that warm, friendly floppiness 
canendear. But I think myself that she is better 
in small parts than in sustaining an entire night, 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THE BISHOP’S BONFIRE ” (Mermaid).—Sean O’Casey’s play, which has the 
secondary title, ‘‘ A Sad Play Within the Tune of a Polka.” (July 26.) 

“ LUTHER” (Royal Court).—Written by John Osborne; Albert Finney as 
Luther. (July 27.) ‘ 

















such as this, when her idiosyncratic style 
is too fiercely tested. 


There is, on the whole, quite a gap between 
Mrs. Puffin and Tolstoy though I understood her to 
say that she liked a “ read of a book and a marsh- 


mallow.”” Not the phrase for such a 
work as ‘“‘ The Kreutzer Sonata” which 
has been put bravely upon the stage of 
the Arts Theatre by two players, Roderick 
Lovell and Hannah Watt. They call 
it ‘‘a theatrical entertainment,”’ not a 
very appropriate summary of an evening 
composed largely of quarrels, and ending 
in a nightmare murder. The quarrelling - 
is as repetitive in one way as Mrs. 
Puffin’s scenes are in another, though 
we have to compliment Miss Watt and 
Mr. Lovell upon varying it as well as 
they do. It is interesting, I dare say, 
to realise how outspoken, if morbidly 
subjective, Tolstoy was in 1889; but 
I cannot hold that this prolonged, 
bitter look at marriage makes a night in 
the theatre, whether as an entire play 
or in the form of a protean recital. 


So, finally, to a pair of student 
performances. I saw ‘The Tempest” 
at the Vanbrugh Theatre of the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and “ The 
Dark Hours ”’ (performed by the Rose 
Bruford Training College of Speech and 
Drama) at Sadler’s Wells. John Fernald 
directed the first of these. After meeting 
in recent years so much Shakespeare man- 
handled by some fashionable arrogance 
or folly, it was a relief to experience Mr. 
Fernald’s regard for his dramatist, a 
Shakespeare unsmudged, unmuffied. He 
had in Michael Jackson (Prospero) an 
actor of whom, Ias sert, we are bound to 
hear much more. Some Prosperos are 
like extremely dull conjurors in danger 
of being expelled from the Magic Circle. 
This one was clearly a master of his art, 
“ such stuff as dreams are made on ”’: 
maturely handsome, never posturing, 
and with his voice in harmony with 
the verse, Mr. Jackson firmly held 
the Vanbrugh stage. There was a 
good, silver-glimmering Ariel (Rita 
Buckley), but it is of Prospero that 
I think now, and of the way in which 
the young actor had worked into the 
heart of his major speeches. 


At Sadler’s Wells we had a play 
by the late Don Marquis, an American 
dramatist seldom represented over 
here (though Sir John Gielgud once 
acted in a play by him). “‘ The 
Dark Hours,”’ beginning on the night 
before the Crucifixion and ending at 
Golgotha, is direct and unaffected. 
Its value for amateur production on 
Miss Bruford’s scale is in the number 
of crowd scenes: these were handled 
with imaginative organisation. Else- 
where, 
: on a windy, 
night, was managed with the right 
sense of atmosphere. Christ was heard 
only as a Voice; among individual 
actors Peter West (Caiaphas) had sharp 
authority. 


As I write, there seems again 
to be some hope of a National 


Theatre; but it is wiser to refrain from comment, 
The Times said it all in the first sentence of a 
leading article: “As a grand design which, for 


as long as anyone can remember, has 
been pleaded for, argued against, started 
upon, stopped, revived, shelved, fostered, 
obstructed, but never wholly aban- 
doned, the National Theatre is unique.” 
It is a pity, in a way, that no Mrs. 
Puffin has dreamt about it: here it 
would be a comfort to look far into the 
future. 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER IN NORFOLK AND A SKI-ING TROPHY: HOME NEWS. 
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PRINCESS MARINA, DUCHESS OF KENT, PATRON OF THE ARMY SKI ASSOCIATION, WITH THE TESTING FOR A BRIDGEHEAD SCHEME: ENGINEERS BORING INTO THE BED OF THE THAMES AT 
CHAMPION ARMY SKI TEAM, 40TH FIELD REGIMENT, ROYAL ARTILLERY, AT KENSINGTON BLACKFRIARS TO TAKE SAMPLES OF THE RIVER BED, AT LOW TIDE. IN THE SCHEME AN UNDER- 
PALACE. PRINCESS MARINA PRESENTED “ THE DUCHESS OF KENT'S CUP.” ALSO SEEN IN PASS ROAD WILL BE BUILT FROM THE EMBANKMENT TO VICTORIA STREET AND THIS WILL 
THIS GROUP IS PRINCESS ALEXANDRA INVOLVE BUILDING OUT INTO THE RIVER. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINAL SHOOT FOR THE QUEEN'S PRIZE AT BISLEY ON JULY 22. THE QUEEN'S PRIZE WAS WON BY THE CANADIAN MARKSMAN, MR. NORMAN BECKETT, OF HAMILTON, 
ONTARIO, WHO GAINED 284 POINTS OUT OF A POSSIBLE 300. WE PUBLISH A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CHAMPION IN “PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK,” PAGE 182. 


BACK IN THE SADDLE AFTER B KING HIS LEFT ANKLE: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH REVIEWING THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE AT GUIST, NORFOLK, ON ITS DIAMOND 

UMPIRING A POLO MATCH ON SMITH’S LAWN, WINDSOR GREAT PARK. HE HAD INJURED HIS JUBILEE: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER GIVING A PAT TO “ LION,” 

LEG WHILE PLAYING. THE MATCH HERE WAS BETWEEN BEECHANGER AND THE HOUSEHOLD THE BRIGADE MASCOT. THE FOLLOWING DAY THE QUEEN MOTHER ATTENDED THE FESTIVAL 
BRIGADE AND WAS PLAYED ON JULY 23. SERVICE AT ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH, KING’S LYNN. 
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AN OLD NAVAL UNIFORM; SWAN-UPPING; AND OTHER HOME ITEMS. 













































































AN ANONYMOUS GIFT TO THE NATIONAL MARITIME 

MUSEUM: A NAVAL PETTY OFFICER'S “ FROCK” WITH 

(INSET) A PETTY OFFICER'S BADGE, OF ABOUT 1855. 

This white duck “ frock" and a pair of trousers—a 

rare piece of Naval dress of the Crimean period— 

reached the Museum, with an unsigned note saying 

it “‘was worn by my grandfather.” The postmark 

was “ Knottisford eet Bethnal Green.” The 

THE SCENE AT FARNBOROUGH, WHEN THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, MR. REGINALD MAUDLING, Museutn would like to know the donor’s name. The 
FORMALLY OPENED THE NEW ELECTRONICS WORKS AND HEADQUARTERS OF SOLARTON: A GENERAL VIEW pe ‘Y P.O. in 1827 and 
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A CHURCH WELL KNOWN TO WALSINGHAM PILGRIMS DESTROYED BY FIRE: THE CHURCH THE WORLD’S LARGEST MODEL LINER: A MODEL OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICA LINER ROTTERDAM, 
OF ST. MARY, AT LITTLE WALSINGHAM, IN FLAMES ON JULY 14 2 EN ROUTE FOR SOUTHEND PIER, WHERE IT WILL BE EXHIBITED FOR THREE MONTHS. IT IS 40 FT. 
On the late evening of July 14, the parish church of St. Mary, at Little Walsingham, LONG, WEIGHS 2 TONS, AND COST 43500 TO MAKE. THE HULL IS OF ALUMINIUM. IT IS SEEN HERE 


Norfolk, was fire, although the tower was mainly saved. AT THE GEORGE V DOCK. 


ae 
Walsingham or its shrines and monastic remains. 


THE QUEEN'S SWAN MASTER AND HIS CREW ON THEIR WAY TO ROUND UP THE QUEEN'S 
SWANS SALUTE AS THEY MAKE THEIR WAY PAST WINDSOR CASTLE. 
THE SWAN-UPPING SEASON: REPRESENTATIVES OF THE DYERS’ AND VINTNERS’ COMPANIES TOASTING THE 
QUEEN WHILE WAITING AT ROMNEY LOCK. 
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108: THE GALLERY GHOST. 






































“WITH HIS HEAD—TUCKED—UNDERNEATH HIS ARM’ HE WALKS THE GALLERY FLOOR. 


In that unearthly hour when midnight has struck and the abstracts have 
become concrete and the action paintings relapsed into inertia, the statue 
climbs down from his pedestal, borrows the overall, trousers and shoes of 
the sleeping night watchman and begins to walk about in the world which 
has been watching him. Not without apprehension, however—the world 
may still be watching from who knows what corner, and for safety’s sake 


he detaches his head, and tucks it underneath his arm—but looking back- 
wards so that none may know whether he is coming or going. ‘‘ Can such 
things be?”’ said Ambrose Bierce, the American writer of ghost stories, before 
he disappeared. Probably not; and the rational explanation is unhappily 
simple. A customer to the gallery has bought a portrait bust, is carrying 
it away, and stoops to light a cigarette. Or is this really the true explanation ? 
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NTERESTED as I am, and as we all of 
us should be, in the art of 15th- and 
16th-century Renaissance, I must confess 
that I baulked slightly when I weighed in 
my hand Mr. Irving Stone’s THE AGONY 
AND THE Ecstasy. I am not giving you 


phen wen eee enneen ens, 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


of the British professional army, as it 
was carried out in the terrible battles 
of Loos, Neuve Chapelle and the ‘‘second”’ 
Ypres, in obedience to the commands 
of such men as French, Rawlinson and 
Haig. Mass slaughter is now possible 








the exact measurement in pounds and 

ounces, because I declined to go down two floors 
and use the kitchen scales. (Besides, my wife 
might have raised a valid objection to my busting 
them !) I was content—is “ content ”’ really what 
I mean ?—to register the fact that here was a 
book of over 600 pages, in somewhat small print, 
and there rose within me the inevitable protest 
against the long hours which it would take me to 
absorb it 

Those hours were far from wasted. I am not 
certain that Mr. Stone has given us the real 
Michelangelo—that is, I believe that there are, in 
his book, some omissions and some biased interpre- 
tations—but I am quite certain that the book was 
well worth writing, and that few could have 
written it better. Here, first of all, is history. It 
is history kindly written, of a period in which 
kindness was not predominant. The portraits of 
the Medici family of Florence—Lorenzo the 
Magnificent; his effete successor, Piero; the girl 
known as “ Contessina,’’ and the rest of that great 
but unpredictable clan—are superbly drawn. So, 
too, are those of the Popes and the other great 
patrons of art in Rome. Here, I thought to 
myself, as I ploughed through these long pages, 
is an author who has really lived with these 
people. To him, they are either friends or enemies, 
but at any rate they live, and he has shared their 
life. The lapse of many centuries means little or 
nothing. 

But the central character is, of course, Michel- 
angelo himself, and it is in the depiction of his 
genius, and of how it grew to fruition, that Mr. 
Stone really excels. The artist began, with the 
scorn of his own family, as a painter, but his real 
feeling was for sculpture, and especially for the 
true, rounded presentation of the human body 
in stone. There are some pages in this book 
which, had they not been so moving, would 
have been disgusting. They show Michelangelo 
sneaking at night into a Florentine morgue 
and dissecting cadavers, just because he had to 
find out, in spite of all the filth, the reek and 
the stench, just how the human body was con- 
structed. For centuries, the world has been 
grateful for the results of this thoroughly nasty 
performance. 

Mr. Stone makes many points in his book, and 
all of them are relevant and pointed. He shows 
for instance, how Michelangelo interpreted 
“ humanism ”’ not as a revolt against the Christian 
tradition and an assertion of the values of 
classic paganism, but as a reconciliation of both. 
These are, if you like, truisms, but the reasser- 
tion of truth, in language of high excellence, is 
always of value. That is why, without reference 
to the kitchen scales, I regard this book as 
weighty 

I have found other books which, in the doldrums 
of summer publishing, are well worth serious con- 
sideration. One such is Klaus Jonas’s THe Lire 
or Crown Prince Wittiam. When I was a boy, 
“ Little Willie ’’ was presented to me, by the 
newspapers and by current gossip, as a tedious 
little monster. He never, as his biographer 
explains in this book, had a real chance. He made 
many mistakes, especially after the First World 
War, when he played fast and loose—but, to his 
credit, mostly loose, with the Hitler regime. His 
private life was not always decorous. Yet he had 
a certain dignity, certain capacities which were 
never allowed free play, but which ought to earn 
for his memory the kind of quiet appreciation 
provided in this book. 

Another biography which is well worth reading 
is that of SIKANDER SaHiB, by Dennis Holman. 
Only the late 18th and the 19th centuries could 
have produced a man of such vigorous individu- 
ality, the creator of the light-cavalry regiment in 
India known as “ Skinner’s Horse.”” Skinner was 
a half-caste. He was not only a brilliant fighter, 
but also an expert whose advice the British- 
Indian “ establishment ’’—sometimes reluctantly 
—found of considerable value. He kept a harem, 
and he was created a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath. (Was he, I wonder, the only C.B. with 
a harem? As I look through the Honours List at 
those staid and worthy Civil Servants who in due 
bureaucratic course receive that Honour I am 
tempted to giggle!) The day of the Skinners is 
over, but I could not help wondering, as I read 
this book, how Mr. Sandys or Mr. Macleod would 
have reacted to him ! 

In THe Ancient Wor-ps oF Asia, Professor 
Ernst Diez has chosen a wide subject, for he 
ranges from the Flood—for which, as Sir Leonard 


Woolley has told us, there is ample evidence—to 
the latest discoveries of the Dead Sea scrolls, and 
from Mesopotamia to China. Sumerians, Assyrians, 
the Persians under Darius and Chosroes, Harun 
al-Rashid (for whom the Professor evinces no 
marked enthusiasm), Buddhists and Chinese all 
slip easily through these attractive pages. My only 
complaint is against the Chinese Books of Odes, 
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CHESS NOTES. 





By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


Jy ~ Russians certainly have a grip on chess! 
They finished second to the U.S.A. in last year’s 
Students’ World Team Championship in Leningrad, 
and Yugoslavia is rejoicing at having lost their 
annual match with the U.S.S.R. by “ only ”’ 284 to 
314 this year. 

Such slight lapses only confirm the Russians’ 
massive mastery, however. 


They have just won the team championship of 
Europe, an interesting event which for some reason 
Great Britain treats with the same detachment as she 
has until very recently regarded the Common Market. 
In other words, she has never entered, or seriously 
thought of doing so. 


The six teams who qualified for the finals at 
Oberhausen, Western Germany, scored as follows: 
U.S.S.R. 744 (from 1oo games), Yugoslavia 58} 


(what a gap, compared to the match !); Hungary 53 

Czechoslovakia 41, Western Germany 37} and 

Spain 354. j 
This week’s game, though not from this event, 





emphasises the immense reserves of Russia's strength, 
the millions of enthusiastic and gifted amateurs that 
stand behind its teams of eight and ten—in which an 
ex-world champion may be, with justification, graded 
fifth or sixth. I’ve never heard of either player 
before; but White follows up a meticulously accurate 
opening with a superb combination. 


KING'S INDIAN DEFENCE. 


LYAVDANSKY ZYCHEV LYAVDANSKY ZYCHEV 
White Black White Black 

1. P-Q4 N-KB3 10.BP~P K-R2 
2. P-QB4 P-KN3 11. Castles B-Q2 
3. N-QB3 B-N2 12. P-KN4 Q-R4 
4. P-K4 P-Q3 13. K-N1 N-R3 
5. P-B3 P-K4 14. P-KR4 P-Ré4(?) 
6. P-Q5 Castles 15. N-R3 P-QN4 
7. B-NS P-KR3(?) 16. B-NS P-NS 
8. B-K3 P-B3 17. N-K2 PyP 
9. @-Q2 PxP 





PxN 
BxB 


20.RxB 
21. N-N3 


18. P-RS!? 
19. BxP 


Nx RP 


, ee P-B3 
PxN 


23. R-KN1 
24. B-R6 





of the 6th century B.c. 


Useful though it may be 
as a source book, I cannot regard the unexcep- 
tionable sentiment 


Drinking is certainly a good thing 
Provided one preserves one’s decorum 


as immensely uplifting in the way of poetry ! 

It was Hoffman, in answer to a remark by 
Ludendorff, who proclaimed that the English 
fought like lions but were led by donkeys. If, as 
he asserts in his preface, Alan Clark does not want 
his book about the British armies in 1915 to be 
regarded as an “ indictment,”” he might have 
chosen a less clinching title than THz Donkeys. 
He is telling the story of the complete destruction 


reper ee. 


by other means than the hurling of ill- 
equipped armies against impossible positions, and 
I do not feel really competent to assess the value 
and the responsibility (from the purely military 
point of view) of these leaders or of their successors 
in the Second World War. But it does not seem 
to me that vanity, jealousy, quarrelsomeness, or 
inability to co-operate with colleagues have wholly 
vanished from the scene. 

I once met a man who was displeased by birds 
—all birds, everywhere—and I remember that the 
discovery of this trait rather shocked me. One 
may argue about the merits of cats versus dogs, 
but to dislike birds so fervently seems to me to 
be vaguely disreputable. Almost everyone, I feel, 
will be captivated by Arthur A. Allen’s THE 
Book or Birp Lire, which contains chapters not 
only on birds’ habits, their classification, distribu- 
tion, and so on, but also on their relation to man 
—a splendid essay—and on how to observe them 
intelligently. The colour plates are delightful, but 
the black-and-white photographs are rather flatly 
reproduced. 

Holiday time is approaching, and one of the 
many dichotomies which divide the world lies 
between those who say to themselves, ‘‘ Now I have 
time for some really serious reading,’’ and those 
who say, “‘ Now at last I can relax with a novel.”’ 
I have recommended some outstanding fiction 
lately, and my last four novels this week, though 
not by any means in the first class, are all readable 
The only one with which I had some trouble was 
Madelaine Duke's RipE THE Broopinc WIND, 
which meanders about from China to Russia, from 
the middle of the 19th century to the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. I think the author has lived 
so long with her characters that she does not 
trouble to explain their relationships with enough 
decision, and her trick of shifting narrators 
increases confusion. 

By contrast, nothing could be clearer than 
Ernest Raymond’s Mr. Oxim, a novel based on 
St. Paul’s School and especially on the character 
of an eccentric master who existed in real life 
This is a good, rollicking book, told through the 
reactions of a small boy to this strange mixture of 
intelligence, sensitivity, affection, ill-temper and a 
brooding sense of failure. There is a sunshine of 
kindness about Mr. Raymond's sometimes whim- 
sical pages. 

Two good thrillers end this week’s list. First 
there is Arthur Wise’s Tue LittLe Fisnes, which 
tells how an elocutionist got mixed up in the antics 
of an extraordinary semi-religious body called the 
Settlers of To-morrow, led by a_maniac—though 
the author, rather cleverly, puts in a suggestion 
that he is no such thing—who seeks to whip up a 
sense of apocalyptic doom by arranging a series 
of public disasters. There is a most unusual 
private investigator—I am sorry he got killed—and 
an equally unusual police officer 

Celia Fremlin’s Seven Lean Years has a 
“ mistletoe bough " theme, and the reflections of 
the heroine when she finds herself securely locked 
up in a large trunk, into which she has been put 
by her newly-married husband, are particularly 
well related. The ending comes as a surprise, for 
the reader is led to expect the development of 
quite another tragedy, when two old people who 
had been married and got divorced, with much 
bitterness on the part of the woman, are brought 
together again. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Tue Acony anv THE Ecstasy, by Irving Stone 
_ (Collins ; 25s.) 

Tue Lire or Crown Prince Wittiam, by Klaus 
Jonas. Translated by CuarLes W. BANGERT. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 32s.) 

SIKANDER Santis, by Dennis Holman. 
mann ; 255.) 

Tue AncienT Wortps oF Asia, by Professor 
Ernst Diez. (Macdonald ; 30s.) 

Tue Donxeys, by Alan Clark. (Hutchinson; 25s.) 


THE Book or Birp Lirg, by Arthur A. Allen. 
(Van Nostrand ; 56s. 6d.) 


RIDE THE Broopinc Winp, by Madelaine Duke. 
(Cape; 18s.) 


Mr. Oxim, by Ernest Raymond. (Cassell; 16s.) 


Tue Littie Fisnes, by Arthur Wise. (Gollancz; 
135. 6d.) 


Seven Lean YEARS, by Celia Fremiin. 
(Gollancz; 13s. 6d.) . ' 
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ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


SUNBEAM-TALBOT LTO. COVENTRY. LONDON SHOWROOMS ANO EXPORT DIVISION ROOTES LIMITED. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 





I've lost my heart to a Sunbeam Rapier. So hand- 
some, dashing . . . and always behaves like a 
gentleman. Has all the exhilaration and sensitiv- 
ity of a sports car, yet is luxuriously comfortable. 
And so dependable (that comes of its rally- 
breeding). Try it for yourself. "Phone any Rootes 
Dealer and arrange a rendezvous with the Rapier. 


FRONT DISC BRAKES - LUXURIOUS INTERIOR 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: WHITEWALL TYRES - OVERDRIVE ON 3rd AND 4th GEARS 


Saloon £705 plus P.T. £294.17 .6 
Convertible £745 pilus P.T. £311.10.10 





CONDITIONS SALE AND SUPPLY.—This ical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
age g Nf t i iapoe way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Wy | AGNEW BUSTO ARSTIO 


CROWN (ITALY) 
y Mo INTERNATIONAL 
CROWNS rr 
LIEBFRAUMILCH | EXHIBITION 
From 
16th to 25th September 
1967 


The fundamental Italian show of 
textiles, natural, artificial and 
synthetic fibres, as well as of 
textile chemistry and machinery 











Air-Connections 
D. WELEVYNS. Signed and dated, 1663. THE MOST COMPLETE 
OLD MASTERS AT UNDER £200 TATU WARKIT 
ea ee July 24th to September 9th 
ane Citinction THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. hi eee 
' | 43 Old Bond Street & 3 Albemarle Street London W.1. Mostra Internazionale del Tessile 


Via Mameli |, BUSTO ARSIZIO 














ill 
‘ ‘angenbach : | Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON, W.1. Telephones: HYDe Park 9188 &9189| : | (prov. Varese) Italy. Tel. 34378 
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what Travellers Cheques are the safest form of money in the world 
to travel with. If you lose them, you get a prompt refund 


unlosable through any of nearly 400 American Express offices through- 
out the world. Buy them in Sterling or Dollars at your Bank 
or any American Express office—the cost is only 1%. 


= s 
This 1S American Express Travellers Cheques — Sterling or Dollar s 
Spendable everywhere, valid forever, American Express q Cc in i S 





money Money that’s unlosable — spendable anywhere 


looks like AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CUE 
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BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCWISH & CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 

















TABLE WATER BISCUITS Gring out the best in cheese 
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In a pack suitable for every occasion 
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What’s this curious copper kettle 
got to do with a perfect cup of tea? 


Why a copper kettle in the first place? Well, in 
the Blending Room at Brooke Bond they insist 
on perfect results every time. The kettle’s made 
of copper because it holds the heat of the 
water longer and furs up far less than other 
metals. The smaller spout deflects the steam 
from the assistant’s hand to prevent scalding. 
Our copper kettle is used to prepare the 


different teas for examination. Each tea is 
brewed separately in special china cups, 
and the blender’s work begins. 

In the Blending Room at Brooke Bond 
there are 13,000 different teas. From these 
the blender finally selects as many as 25 


teas to go into one -lb. packet, for each 
tea contributes its own characteristic— 
strength, flavour, colour, size and appear- 
ance of leaf. The skill of Brooke Bond 
tasters and blenders ensures that you, 
the customer, always get a perfect cup of tea. 


Brooke Bond — the most popular teas in Britain today 
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